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THE AVATAMSAKA SUTKA 

(Epitomised) 

CHAPTER I 

rpHlJS I have heard. When the World-honored One attained 
A Enlightenment in the fon^st of Uruvilva, in the country 
of Magadha, the sala-trees, with all tlicir trunks and branches 


There are three Chinese translations of the AmPiinsdka Sutra (“ Kegon- 
kyo” in Jaj>anese), and tln^y arc diHtingTushcd one fnim another jKDpnlarly 
by the number of fasciculi in which they are made up. Tlie earliest one 
rcndereil by Buddhabhadra and others during the Ktistem Tsin dynasty (A. 
D. 317-420), is known as the sixty Kegon.” The stxiond one was undertaken 
in the liUter ]>art of the seventh century by Rikshananda, of the T'ang 
dynasty (A. D. 618-907), and is cjilled the “ Eighty Kegon.*’ This is a much 
fuller translatitm tlian the first, and l)oth of these contain jiarts corresponding 
to the l^eiialese Mahayana texts, the (Umlaxryuha and the Dasahhum^ca. The 
third Chinese tninskition kno>^*n as the “ Forty Kegon ” C4ime from the hand 
of Prajfia about a century later than the Fieoond. Tliis contains only the 
last chapter dealing with the pilgrimage of Sudhana in the first two Kegons, 
but in fuller detail, and is iiractically the sj^nie with the Nepalese Gandavyuka, 
The Kegon, or Hua-yen-ching in Cliinese, is the main text of the Kegon sect, 
and its philosophy is considered to lie the culmimilion of the metaphysical 
acumen of Buddhist sc;holarship. No students of Buddhism can af&)rd to 
neglect the Kf:gon if they at all cLiim to know anything of the MfihTiyilna; 
but the Rntra is such an unwieldy literature to be thoroughly perused by 
the general reader, and as in the wise of other Buddhist texts, it is full of 
repetitions, which w^ere necessary, in the beginning of the history of 
Buddhism and esi^ooially in India, for the creation of a certain religious 
atmosphere. Prosaic modemers, however, oak for something concise and 
directly to the point. Hence the desirability of an abridged text, in whi(^ 
all technicality is avoided as far as possible, and yet in which the spirit of 
the Sutra is fully preserved A Jajianese digest of the ‘‘Sixty Kegon'* has 
been prepared by two oomi)etent scholars. Professors Rhugaku Yamabe and 
Ohizen Akanuma, under the auspices of the Buddhist Texts Publishing 
Society, of Nagoya, Japan. The English is by D, T. RuzuW. 
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and leaves, were turned, through his miraculous virtue, into 
the seven precious jewels, brilliantly shining; and from his 
Lion-seat a light which looked like a doud poured forth all 
over the ten quarters and illuminated the entire universe. 

At tlmt moment, the wisdom of the World-honored One 
was as deep as tlie ocean and as far-reaching as space itself ; 
and before its light the darkness of the world vanished, and 
all sentient beings were led to enlightenment; the universe 
and all things in it were serenely reflected in his mind even 
as the starry heavens arc mirrored in the sea perfectly calm. 

CHAPTEll II 

Innumerable Bodliisiittvas, Devas, and genii were gathered 
round the World-honored One, and, inspired with liis miraculous 
power, each praised his virtues with song. 

The fost Devaraja sjing thus: 

With the univeise, spiritual and infinite, 

The Tatliugata is coextent. 

Eternally calm and undisturbed ; 

But to bo tlie home of all things 
He hath manifested himself on earth. 

The Tathagata hath appeared on earth, 

He liath established the Good Law ; 

His enlightened spirituality knoweth no limits. 

And with his light he subdueth the enl passions of all 
sentient beings, 

And they are given a joy immeasurable. 

The second Devaraja sang thus: 

By virtue of his power miraculous and incomprehensible,. 
Sitting in the midst of the smallest atom. 

The Tath%ata preacheth the doctrine of perfect calmness.. 
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like the sun disclosing all forms, 

The Tathagata, for tlie sake of sentient beings, 
Disclcseth all forms of karma, 

And leadeth them into the light way of seeing. 

Going through the inhuitude of kalpis. 

He liath practised deeds of love. 

And according to the vessels we cany 
Ho pouretli thereinto the min of the I^aw. 

Tlic tliird Dovaraja sang thus : 

Ihirely apijcaretli the Tathagata on earth. 

Just once in numlierless kalpas ; 

Overcoming all difficulties and obstacles, 

Let us attend the gathering to hearn the Law. 

Sentient beings are sinking into the sea of evil passions, 
And their hearts tiemblo in folly and wickedness ; 

The Tathagata full of love will save them. 

Teaching them a hfe of holiness and purity. 

Which he nufoldeth like a heavenly bamier. 


In each of the rays emanating from the TathilgJita, 
There sit ljuddhas, countless in number. 

Who with inexhaustible resources 
Will deliver sentient beings from evil. 

The fourth Devaraja sang thus : 

The Buddha is pure in form and eternally calm ; 
While his glory sliineth over all the worlds. 

He liimself is calm and formless, 

The body of the Buddha is like unto a floating cloud. 
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The inner life of the Buddha is beyond our comprehension ; 
The Law in which even the innumerable Buddha-lands lie 
like particles of dust, 

He p:eacheth with one voice. 

His voice, full of spirituality, reacheth far and near. 

And sentient beings uuderstivnd it each in his own way; 
And they all think 

Tliat the Buddlw si>eaketh in one Avay only as they 
understand. 

The fifUi Hevarilja sjuig thus : 

Of all the joys in the world, 

Nothing compares with the quiet joy of the Holy One ; 
The Gofjd Law, pure and undeffled, is the room where 
sitteth the Tathagata, 

■ And it is his eye that seeth tilings as they really are. 

All the worlds filling the ten qiuu’lcrs 
Are manifested even in a single hair of the Buddlia ; 
Verily, the boundless love of the Buddlia 
Is like unto the immensity of sjiace itself. 

The aiTogance of all beings is as high as a mounbxin, 
But the Tatlifigata is resourceful and knoweth how to 
crush it to pieces. 

Illuminating all tlie worlds with his light of lo^•e. 

Tlie sixth Devaraja sang thus : 

Dharmaktiya is not to be thought of with our worldly 
intelh'geuce. 

While the Buddha manifesteth himself everywhere for 
the sake of sentient beings, 

Tliis manifestation is a response to conditions; 
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It is therefore neither a reality nor a mere fancy : 

So the Buddha is altc^thcr beyond the ken of human 
intelligence. 

During countless kalpas, 

The Tathiigata liath profjtised all tlie deeds of viiiuo, 

In order to remove the darkness of folly in which sentient 
beings are groping; 

How pure and immiunilate the wisdom of the Tatluigiita! 

His voice full of spivitimlity kuoweth no compxrison; 

Wlien it vibrateth, it rcjujlioth for, 

And the 0<x>d Law sprejuleth itself all over tlie ten quarters. 

Tlie seventh l^evaraja sang thus : 

Tlio Tathiigata filleth the universe, 

But for the SJike of dtifikxl 1)eings ho sometimes taketli 
a si^eciiil form on eartli ; 

In the pist ho liath accomplislied innumerable deeds of 
virtue. 

And the pmx! sea of vows .and pniyers is now complctetl. 

Sentient beings are binding themselves in the darkness of 
folly. 

They are arrc^ant, suit rtHiklessly, and are wildly racing 
througli the world of folly. 

But the Tathagahi for them proaclieth the Law calm and 
sereue. 

And restorcth them, each and aU, to ii holy joy and a life 
of bliss. 

The Budclhii is our refuge, imsurpiissed and peerl(^ 

He reinoveth the suilerings of all Ijeings ; 

If they desire to see him ffvee to face. 

He appeareth to them like the full moon over the 
mounbdn high. 
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How pure the inner life of enlightenment and the ocean of 
meritorious deeds! 

When karma permits sentient beings to listen to it, 
Their Bodlri (wisdom) is awakened and their defilement 
removed, 

And they will at last enter the path of enlightenment. 

The eighth Devarilja sang thus: 

Throughout the past of countless kalpas, 

Evil desires have caused birth and death, which are now 
gone forever; 

The Buddlia tcimheth us a life of holiness, 

He is the light of wisdom. 

Birth and detitli, old age and disease, 

Pain and sorrow, — how full of misery this life is! 

But let sentient beings once come to the presence of the 
Buddha, 

And they come to abide in a world of purity. 

The nintli Devariija sang thus: 

Exhausting every means bom of love. 

The Buddha fiUeth himself in all sentient beings, who are 
thus controlled by him; 

He who hath opened an eye of pm’ity, 

Win see him to his heart’s content. 

When he tlunketh of the Buddlaa’s infinite virtue, 

A joy inexhaustible groweth in him. 

Which is due to the Buddha’s miraculous power. 

Think of the Tathagata even for a moment. 

And one will forever be saved from walking into the evil 
paths. 
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The tenth Devaxilja sang thus: 

The ligtt of wisdom knoweth no Emits, 

Ulnminatiug all the worlds in the ten quarters ; 

The Buddlia exliaustcth every means 
To make us come unto his presence. 

Kalpa after kalpa, and through every form of existence, 
The Buddlia hath practised deeds of virtue and penance — 
all for us sentient Iwings; 

Behold the h‘ght immacuLilo and as fiir-roacliing as space 
itself ! 

Tlie spiritual form of the Buddlia is manifested even as 
full as the full moon! 

How' wonderful ! As the light risetli, 

Tlie entire universe is illumined. 

Full of joy and bliss, 

One’s mind is awakened to the Iiaw, 

Even the blind walking in the darkness of folly. 

Have their eyes opened to the light of wisdom. 

And are now able to revere the Tathagahi’s form of purity. 

The eleventh Devaruja SJing thus : 

When the great light shinetli over all the worlds in the 
ten qimrters, 

Sentient lieings are enalilcd to see the Tathagata : 

The darkness of folly and ignorance is g(me. 

And even the subtlest Ljiw groweth comprehensible. 

While sentient beings are not partaking of the joy of the 
holy ones. 

But sinking ever deeper in the earthly misery. 

May they, in the pure Law of the Buddha, 

Find joy and peace forever! 
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All existences are empty. 

But the Buddha is the light of all sentient beings ; 

The cloud of his love and compassion envelopeth the 
whole universe, 

And the shower of the Law leaves no spot unmoistened. 

The hvelfth Devaraja sang thus: 

The ocean of suffering hath no limits, 

And it is the Buddlia alone who emptieth it ; 

Thi’ough the guidance of his love and mercy, 

Our mental eyes are opened. 

Ksilpa after kalpa, countless in number, 

Tlic Buddlm hath clejinsed the worlds ; 

With Ms all-wisdom and incomparable voice, 

Ho consoleth all beings, however iimumerablo. 

That innumerable kalpos are conceived as one thought 
Is due to the vhtue of Buddliahood, which remainth 
forever immovable; 

All jo;ys and blessings 

Are thus imparted to sentient beings. 

Tlie king of the Nugas sang thus : 

There are no limits to the most excellent Law of the 
Buddha, 

WMoh is to be likened even unto the bottomless seii; 
All tlmt is longed for and desired will be heard 
From the voice of the Buddha, soft and gentle, yet 
resounding like thunder. 

As the Tathfigata preacheth the Good Law, 

It fiUeth all beings with joy; 

His voice niaketh their hearts leap. 

For they are rapt rvith the bliss of the Law. 
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The king of the Yakshas sivng thus : 

All beings are heavily burdened with follies 
And are unable to see Oie Buddlia even once in hun- 
dreds of thousands of kidpas, 

And they are suffering through cycles of birth and death;. 
That the Buddha hath uoav appeard on earth 
Is to deliver these liaple^ ones. 

In order to save all, 

The Buddha manifesteth luuiself before their eyes, 

And finding his ways in their vai’ious lives of Inirma, 
Tlie Buddl^J^ upr(X)toth eveiy suffering. 

Even the gravest enxas and evil effetits of karma. 

Are all removed by the Buddlia by his mii*aculou3 ways. 
And all are firmly establisliod in the Good Law. 

Tlu’oughout inuumemble kalpis, 

Tlie Buddha liath disciplined himself in virtue. 

And liath given praise to all the Buddhas; 

And his name now i-esoundeth through the ten quartors. 

The genii sjing thus : 

Wliile himself serenely sitting on the soiit of enlightenment, 
Tlie Buddha, tlu’ough his miraculous and indestinctible 
virtue, 

itianifisleih himself everywhem and anywhere in the 
uniiei’se. 

And liis forms ai-o revered by all sentient beings. 

Perfect in form and dignity in evta:y way. 

And with a hght rising like a cloud. 

The Buddha illumiueth the universe which is full of 
spirituality. 

And prtaeheth the Law deep and unfathomable. 
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CHAPTER in 

At that momen^ the Bodhisattva Samantabhadra, who 
had nuustered all the doctrines as deep as the sea and Ml of 
mjsteries, reviewed the whole congregation and praised the 
Buddha with the guthos: 

Throughout the countless Buddha-lands, all pure and 
undefiled, 

Eorms of purity abound and virtues deep in meaning; 
Children of the Buddha, free from impurity, are herein 
gathered. 

Listening always to the voice which proelaimeth the Good 
Law. 

The Buddha sittoth on this Lion-seat, 

And yet manifesteth himself in every particle of dust; 
Performing various deeds of virtue that belong to the 
Bodhisattva, 

And preaching with every means miraculous and inscrutable. 
He leadeth all his children to the world of spiritual purity. 

With an eye undefiled and immaculate. 

He abideth deeply in the essence of things, 

And yet reacheth the end of the universe which hath 
really no end; 

The Buddha-manifestixtions as numberless as the number 
of atoms, 

Are teaching all sentient bein^ also numberless. 

In each one of the Buddha-lands, 

The World-honored One equally preacheth. 

And with immaculate means he controleth all beings. 
Cleansing them of every defilement. 
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In the Tathagato-lauds as numberless as atoms, 

Tlie Tathiigata assertetli liis authority free and absolute, 

And with a gentle, melodious tone, reaching wherever 
there is a holy circle. 

He preacheth deeds of excellence belonging to the Bo- 
dhisattva. 

All tlio halpas past, piesent, and fiiturc, numlx>rless Jis 
they are. 

The Buddlia revieweth in one thought; 

And the phonomenid world of birth and death, however 
inconipiehensible, 

Tlio protector of the world verily looketh into its nature. 

In , the (»ngr<^tion imnicjisurably large. 

Children of the Tathugahi are desiroias of seeing into the 
inmost hfe of Tathugafadiood, 

Tot they are not in possassion of all the holy doctrines 
limitless in maisure. 

Verily, the Tathagata, free from defilement, is like unto 
space ; 

Ho is pure and detached even as is the true essence of 
things ; 

An infinitude of beings liave now been converted into the 
faith, 

And each Buddlia attaiueth enh'ghtenment under the 
Bodlii-tree ; 

With one voice he preacheth on the stages of Bodlrisat- 
tvahood. 

And treateth exhaustibly of all objects as they appear; 

In each of these objects are hidden innumerable ways of 
deliverance. 

And no holy doctrines are thus left unpreached. 
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At that moment, out of the flowers and precious jewels 
which decorated the Buddha’s Xion-seat, there miraculoudy 
appeared the Great Bodhisattvas equal in number to that of 
atoms in a Buddha-land ; they showered various Irinda of 
flow^s and burned incense with clouds of smoke rising up 
.to the sky. Holy rays emanated from them, various melodies 
were played, and innumerable jewels came down like rain. 
When the Great Bodhisattvas made offerings to the World- 
honored One in such an exalting and ins piri ng manner, each 
of them created a lion-seat for himself wliich was made of 
precious lotus-petals, and facing tlie World-honored One sat 
on it cross-l^ged. 

Tlien through the Buddha’s marvellous jxjwer the World 
of the Lotus Treasure shook in six different ways, and all the 
kings and nders of tins world made offerings to this great 
gathering of the holy ones, and tliereby their meritorious 
deeds in the Law were completed. Tliis miracle happened to 
all the otlier worlds in the ten quarters just jis it did to this 
one. 


(To be. continned) 



ZEN BUDDHISM AS PURIFIER AND 
LIBERATOR OF LIFE* 


fyEN in its essence is the iirt of seeing into the nature of 
^ one’s own being, and it ].x)ints the Avay horn bondage to 
freedom. By making us drink right from the fountain of 
life, it liberates us from all the yokes under which wo finite 
beings are usually sufifcring in this world. We can say that 
Zen liberates all the energies prf)perly and ruiturall}' stored in 
each of us, which jure in ordinary circumshiuccs cramped and 
distorted so tlmt they find no adequate cliannel for activity. 
Tliis Ixxiy of oms is something like an electric battery in which 
a mysterious power latently lies. When tliis jiowcr is not 
properly brought into oiieratiou, it either grows mouldy and 
withers away or is warped and expresses itself abnormally. It 
is the tibject of Zen, therefore, to save us from going cnizy 
or being crippled. This is what I mean by frealoin, giving 
free pLiy to all the creative and licnevolent impulses inherently 
Ijdng in our minds. Generally, we are blind this fact, 
that we lU’e in possession of all the necessary faculties tliat 
will make us liappy and loving towards one anotlier. All the 
struggles tlmt we sec around us come from this ignorance. 
Zen, therefore, wants us to open a “ third eye ” as Buddhists 
call it, to the hitherto undreamed-of r«^iou shut aivay from 
us through our own ignorance. When the cloud of ignorance 
disappears, the infinity of the heavens is manifested where we 
see for the first time into tlie nature of our own being. We 
now know the signification of life, we know tliat it is not 

♦ This pai>er was i>rcpaml by the author to be read before a certam 
group of students, who are interested in the study of religion and Buddhism 
specifiUy. 
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blind striving, nor is it a mere display of brutal forces, but 
that while we know not definitely what the ultimate purpart 
of life is, there is something in it that makes us feel infinitely 
blessed in the living of it and remain quite contented with 
it in all its evcjlufcion, without raising questions or entertain- 
ing pessimistic doubts. 

When we are fall of vitality and not yet awakened to 
the knowledge of life, we cannot comprehend the seriousness 
of all the conflicts involved in it. But sooner or later the 
time wiU come when we have to face life squarely and solve 
its most perplexing and most pressing riddles. Says Con- 
fucius, “At fifteen my mind was directal to study, and at 
thiriy I knew w'here to stand.” This is one of the wisest 
sayings of the Chinese sage. Psychologists will aU agree to 
this sttitement of liis.; for generally speakijig fifteen is about 
the age youth Ijegins to look around seriously and inquire 
into tiro meaning of life. All the spiritual powers until now 
securely hidden in the subconscious part of the mind break 
out almost simultaneously. And when this breaking out is 
too precipitous and violent, the mind may lose its balance 
more or less permanently; in fact, so many cases of nervous 
prostration reported during adolescence are cliiefly due to this 
loss of the mental equilibrium. In most cases the eflhct is 
not very grave ,and the crisis may pass without leavii^ deep 
marks. But in some characters, either through their inherent 
tendencies or on account of the' influence of environment upon 
tlieir plastic constitution, the spiritual awakening stirs them 
up to the very depths of their personality. This is the time 
you win be asked to choose between the “Everlasting No” 
and the “ Everlasting Yea.” This choosing is what Confucius 
means by “ study,” it is not studying the classics, but deeply 
delving into the mysteries of life. 

Normally, the outcome of the stru^le is the “ Everlasting 
Yea,” or “ Let thy w’ill be done ” ; for life is after all a form 
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of affinnation however uegatively it might lie eouceivcd hy 
the pessimists. But we camiot deny the fiict tliat there are 
many things in this world which will turn our too sensitive 
minds towards the other direction and make us exclaim Avith 
Andreyev in “ The Life of IMaii " ; “I ciuse everything that 
you have given. I curse the day on which I was Ixirn. I 
curse the day on which I sliall die. I curse the whole of 
my life. I fling everytliiug Iwuik at your cniel face, senseless 
Fate! Be accursed, be forever accursed! With my curses 
I conquer you. What else can you do to me?. . . .With my 
last thought I Avill shout into your asinine ears : Be accursed, 
Ix! accursed ! ” This is a terrible indictment of life, it is a 
complete nc^tion of life, it is a most disnuil picture of the 
destiny of man on earth. “ Leaving no tnice ” is quite true, 
for we know nothing of our future except tliat wo all pass 
away including the A’eiy eartli hxim which wo liavo come. 
There are certainly tilings justifying pessimism. 

Life, as most of us Ifve it, is suffering. There is no 
denying the fact. As long as life is a form of struggle, it 
cannot Ixs .anything but jiain. Does not a struggle mean the 
impict of two conflicting forces, each faying to get the up- 
porhand of the other? If the battle is lost, the outcome is 
death, and death is the fearsomest thing in the world. Even 
when death is conquerd, one is lefl" alone, and the loneliness 
is sometimes more unbeamble than the stru^le itself. One 
may not be conscious of all this, and may go on indulging 
in those momentary pleasmes tliat are affinxled by the senses. 
But this being unconscious doas not in the least alter the 
facts of life. However insistently the blind may deny the ex- 
istence of the sun, they cannot annihilate it. The tropical 
heat wiU mercilessly scorch them, and if they do not faike 
proper care, they will all be wiped away fixim the surface of 
the earth. Buddha was perfectly rig^t when ho propounded 
his “Four Noble TVutlis” the first of which is that life is 
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p*Mn- Did not evasTone of ns come to thu worM scsBamuig 
«iid in a piotestiQg ? To oome but into eoM and pcb- 
Mbitxve sanoondings afior a soft, aratrm uiotherly womb was 
titmely a pidnfal inddent to my tiie least. Growth is always 
.attended with pain. Teething ' is anore or less a pcdnhil 
IHOoess. Fnbedij is usodUiy aooompamed with a mmital as 
well as a physical disturbance. The growth of the organism 
nailed society is also marhed with painful cataclysms, .and we 
are at present witnessing one of its birth-^thioes. We may 
calmly reason and say that this is all inevitable^ that inas- 
much as every reconstruction means the destruction of the old 
r^me, we cannot help going through a painful operation. 
But this cold intellectual analysis does not alleviate whatever' 
harrowing feelings we liave to go under. The pain heartlessly 
inflicted on our nerves is ineradicable. Life is, after all 
arguing, a pamfnl struggle. 

This however is providential. For the more you suffer 
the deeper grows your character, and with the deepening of 
your character you read the mme penetratingly into the secrets 
of life. All great artists, all great religious leaders, and all 
great social reformers have come out of the intensest strug^es 
winch they fought bravely, quite frequently in tears and with 
bleeding hearts. Unless you eat your bread in scarow, you 
cannot taste of real life. Mendns is right when he says 
that when Heaven wants to perfect a great man it tries him 
in every possible way until he comes out triumphantly from 
all his painful experiences. To me Oscar Wilde seems always 
posing or striving fer an eflect; he may be a great artist, 
but there is something in him that turns me away from him. 
Yet he exdaims in his He Profwndis'. ‘‘During the last 
few months I have, after terrible difficulties and struggles, 
been able to comprehmid some of the lessons hidden in the 
heart of pain, deigymmi and people who use phrases without 
wisdom sometimes talk of suflbing as a mystery. It is really 
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a iDvdaiaoB. One dkKJons things one never disoenied befinie. 
One approaehes the whole of history feorn a different stand- 
point.” You will observe h^ whait sanotifying ^Sects hk 
prison life produced on his character. If he had to go through 
A dmOar trial in the b^inning of hk career, he might have 
be«a aide to produce far greater wiMks than those we have 
■of Mm at present. 

We are too ego-centred. Ihe ego-shell in wMch we live 
is the hardest thing to ou^;row. We seem to cany it all the 
-time from childhood up to the time we finaUj pass away£ 
We are however given many chances to break through tMs 
shell, and the first and greatest of them is when we reach 
adolescence. TMs is the first time the ego really comes to 
recognise the “ alter.” I mean the awakening of sexual love. 
An ego, entire and imdivided, now begins to feel a sort of 
split in itself. Love Mtherto dormant deep in his lieart lifts 
its head and causes a great commotion in it. For the love 
now stirred demands at once the assertion of the ego and its 
annihilation. Love makes the ego lose itself in the object it 
loves, and yet at the same time it wants to have the object 
as its own. This is a coutriidiction, and a great tragedy of life. 
■This elemental feeling must be one of tlie divine agencies 
whereby man is iu*ged to advance on his upward walk. God 
gives tragedies to perfect man. The greatest bulk of literature 
ever produced in this world is but the liarping on the same 
-string of love, and we never seem to grow weary of it. But 
this is not the topic we are concerned here. What I want to 
emphasise in tMs connection is tins, that through the awaken- 
ing of love we get a glimpse into the infinity of tMngs, and that 
this g^mpse urges youth to Eomanticism or to Bationalism 
according to his temperament and environment and education. 

When the ego-shell is broken and the “ alter ” is taken 
Mto its own body, we can say that the ^ has denied itself 
or that the ego has taken its first steps towards the infinite. 
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Beligioaslj, Jb^ ensues an intense struggle between tbe.fiuite 
$n4 the infinite, between the intelled) and a higher power* or 
more plaudy bdween the flesh and the spirit. This is the 
problem of problems that has driven many a youth into the 
han^ of Satan. When a grown-up man looks back to these 
youthful days, he cannot but feel a sort of shudder going; 
through his entire frame. The struggle to be fought in 
sincerity may go on up to the age of thirty when Confucius 
states that he knew where to stand. The religious conscious- 
ness is now fully awakened, and all the possible ways of 
escaping horn the struggle or bringing it to an end are most 
earnestly sought in every direction. Books are read, lectures 
are attended, sermons are greedily taken in, and various- 
rdigious exercises or disciplines are tried. And naturally Zen 
too comes to be inquired into. 

How does Zen then solve the problem of problems? 

In the first place, Zen proposes its solution by directly 
appealing to the facts of personal experience and not to book- 
knowledge. The nature of one’s own being where apparently 
rages the struggle between the finite and the infinite is to be 
grasped by a higher faculty tlian the intellect. For Zen says 
it is the latter that first made us raise the question which it 
could not answer by itself, and that therefore it is to be put 
aside to make room for something higher and more enlighten- 
ing. For the intellect has a peculiarly disquieting qualify in 
it. Though it raises questions enough to disturb the serenity 
of the mind, it is too frequently unable to give satisfactory 
answers to them. It upsets the blissful peace of ignorance 
and yet it does not restore the former state of things by 
ofifering something else. Because it points out ignorance, it 
is often con^dered illuminating, whereas the fact is that it 
disturbs, no| necessarily always bringing light on its patL It 
is not final, it waits for something l^^her than itself for the 
.solution of all the questions it will raise r^;aidlesB of con-^ 
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seqhences. If it were able to bring a new ordar into the 
distinrbance and settle it onoe for all, there would have been 
no need for phUoaophy after it had beai first systematised by 
a great thinker, by an Aristotle, or by a H^l. Bnt the 
History of thought proves that each new stnicture raised by 
a inan of extraordinary intellect is siu« to be pnlled down by 
liie succeeding ones. This constant pulling down and build- 
ing up is all right as far as philosophy itself is concerned ; 
for 'the inherent nature of the intellect, as I take it, demands 
it and we caimot put a stop to the progress of philo3r)phical 
inquiries any more than to our breiithing. But when it comes 
to the question of life itself we cannot wait for the ultimate 
Elution to be offered by the intellect even if it could do so. 
We cannot suspend even for a moment our life-activity for 
philosophy to unravel its mysteries. Let tlie mysteries remain 
as they tire, but live we must. The hungiy cannot wait until 
a complete analysis of food is obtained and the nourishing 
value of each element is determined. Por the dead the sci- 
entific knowledge of food will be of no use whatever. Zen 
therefore does not rely on the intellect for the solution of its 
deepest problems. 

By personal experience it is meant to get at the fact at 
first hand and not through any intermediary whatever this 
may be. Its favorite analcgy is: to point at the moon a 
finger is needed, but woe to those who take the finger for 
the moon; a basket is welcome to carry om fish home, but 
when the fish are safely on the table why should we etmrnally 
bothm: ourselves with the basket? Here stands the fact, and 
let us grasp witli the naked hands lest it should slip away — 
this is what Zen proposes to do. As nature abhors a viacuum, 
Zen abhors anything coming between the fact and ourselves. 
A ccor ding to Zen, thm» is no struggle in the fact itself such 
as between the finite and the infinite, between the flesh and 
«the sjnriti; These are idle distinctions fictitiously designed 1^ 
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the iutdleot for its own interest. Those who take them too 
sniotudj or those who try to read them into the verj &ct of 
Hie are those who take the finger for the moon. When we 
are hungry we eat; wh^ we are sleepy we lay oursdves 
down ; and wh^ does the infinite or the finite oome in here ? 
Axe not we complete in ourselves and each in himself? life 
as it is lived suffices. It is only when the disquieting intel- 
lect steps in and tries to murder it that we stop to Hve and 
imagine ourselves to be short of or in something. Let the 
intellect alone, it has its usefulness in its proper sphere, but 
let it not interfere with the flowing of the life-stream. If you 
are at all tempted to look into it, do so while letting it flow. 
The fact of flowii^ must imder no circumstances be arrested 
or meddled with ; for the moment your hands are dipped into 
it, ifef transparency is disturbed, it ceases to reflect your image 
which you have had jfrom the very banning and will continue 
to have to the mtd of time. 

Almost oorrespondii^ to the “Four Maxims” of the 
Nichiren Sect, Zen has its own four phrases : 

“A special transmission outside the Scriptures; 

No dependence upon words and letters ; 

Direct pointing to the soul of man; 

Seeing into one’s nature and the attainment of Buddha- 
hood.” 

This sums up all that is claimed by Zen as rdigion. Of 
oourse this has a historical background. At the time of the 
inizodnction of Zen into China, most of the Buddhists were 
addicted to the discussion of highly metaphysical questions, 
or satisfied vrith the merely observing of the etlucal precepts 
laid ddwn by the Buddha <x with the leading of a lethaigio 
life entixdiy absorbed in the eontem^^tion of the evimescenoe 
of thin^ worldly. They aH missed apprehending the great 
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&cl> o£ life itsdlf which flows aV-ogafehftr oatside of thaw vain 
asfflQttBh of tha intellect or of the imaginatiou. . Bodhi-Dhanua 
and his snccesscss recognised this pitiful state of a&iis. Hence 
their proclamation of “The Four Great Statements” of Zmi 
as above cited. In a word they mean that Zen has its own 
way of pointing to the nature of one’s own being and that 
when this is done^ one attains to Boddhahood in whmn all 
the contradicticms and disturbances caused by the intelleot are 
entirely harmonised in a unity of higher order. 

For this reason Zen never explains but indicates, it does 
not appeal to circmnlocutiou, nor does it generalise. It always 
deals with fecte, concrete and tangible. Logicdly considered, 
Zen may be full of contradictions and repetitions. But as it 
stands above all these things, it goes serenely on its own way. 
As a Zen master aptly puts it, “ carrying his home-made cane 
on the shoulder, he goes right on among the mountains one 
rising above anotlier.” It does not challenge logic, it simply 
walks its path of facts, leaving all the rest to their own 
fates. It is only when logic neglecting its i^iruper functions 
tries to step into the track of Zen tliat it loudly proclaims its 
principles and forcibly drives out the intruder. Zen is not an 
enemy of anytliing. Tliere is no reason why it should an- 
tagonise the intellect which may sometimes be utilised for the 
cause of Zen itselt To show some examples of Zen’s direct 
baling with the fundamental facts of existence, the following 
are selected: 

A monk called Jo came to Biuzai (iS^) and 

asked him, “ What is the fundaiumital principle of Buddhism? ” 
Coming right down from his straw-seated chair, the master 
took hcfld of the monk, gave him a slap, and pushed him 
away. The monk Jo who was completely taken aback stood 
almost stupefied. An attending monk near by remarked^ 
“ Why don’t you make bows to the master ? ” When Jo was 
« about to do so, his meutal eye was opened. 
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Rinswi was notdd for his “rough” and direcii treaiimenfc 
ctf his dfociptes. He never liked those roundaibout dealings 
which genexallj characterised the methods of a lukewarm 
master. He must have got this direothess horn his own 
teacher Qbidcu (|Kj|||)i bj whom he was struck three times 
bj Baking what the fundamental principle of Huddhism was. 
It goes without saying that Zen has nothing to do with mere 
striking or roughly shaking the questioner. If you took this 
as constituting the essentials of Zen,- you would commit the 
same gn^ error as one who took the finger for the moon. 
As in everything else, but most particularly in Zen, all its 
outward manifestations or demonstrations most never be re- 
garded as final. They just indicate the way where to look 
for the foots. In this respect, they are important, we cannot 
do well without them. But once caught in these entangling 
meshes we are doomed; for Zen can never l)e comprehended. 
Some may think Zen is always trying to catch you in the 
net of logic or by the snare of words. If you once slip your 
steps, you are bound for eternal damnation, you will nevw 
get to freedom for which your hearts are so burning. There- 
fore, Binzal grasps with his naked hands what is directly 
presented to us all. If a third eye of ours is opened un- 
dimn^, we shall know in a most unmistakable manner where 
Binzal is driving us. We have first of all to get into the 
very spirit of the master and interview the inner man right 
there. No amount of wordy explanations will ever lead us 
into the nature of our own selves. The more you explain, 
the further it runs away from you. It is like trying to get 
hold of your own shadow. When you run after it, it runs 
with yon at the identical rate of speed. When you read deep 
into the spirit of Binzai you will appreciate his real kind- 
heartedness. 

Ummcm (Sp^) was another great master of Zen during 
the T'ang dynasty. He had to lose one of his 1^ in order , 
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to get an ios^hi into the life-principle from which the whole 
nmyer^ takes rise, induding his own humble existence. He 
had to visit his teach^ Bokuju (j^^) three, times before he 
was admitted to see him. The master asked, “Who are 
you?” “I am Bun-yen (3!tj5),” answered the monk. (Bun- 
yen was his name, while Ummon was the title of the monastery 
where he got settled later on.) When the truth-seeking monk 
was allowed to go inside the gate, the mastmr took hold of 
him by the chest and demanded, “ Speak ! speak I ” Ummon 
hesitated, whereupon the master pushed him out of the gate, 
saying, “ Oh, you good-for-notlung fellow 1 ”* While the gate 
was hastily shut, one of Ummon’s 1^ was caught and 
broken. The intense pain resulting from this apparently 
awiikenfed the poor fellow to the greatest feet of life. He was 
no more a solicitous, pity-begging monk, the realisation now 
gained paid more than enough for the loss of his leg. He was 
not however a solitary instance in this respect, there were many 
such in the history of Zen who were willing to sacrifice a part 
of the body for the troth. Says Confucius; “If a man 
' understands the Tao in the morning, it is well for, him even 
when he dies in the evening.” Some would feel indeed that 
truth is of more value than mere living, mere v^tative or 
ftTiinial living. But in the world, alas, there are so. many 
living corpses wallowing in the mud of ignorance and sen- 
suality. 

This is where Zen is most difficult to understand. Why 
this sarcastic vituperation? Why this seeming heartlessness? 
What fault had Ummon to deserve the loss of his leg ? He 
was a poor troth-seeking monk, earnestly amdoos to get 
enKghtmrment from the mastm*. Was it really necessary for 
the latteo: from his way of understanding Zen: to shut him oif 
three times, and when the gate was half opened to cloae it 
again so violmitly, so inhumanly? Was this the troth of 
am old clumsy gimlet of the Tahiti dynasty. 
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Buddhism Uminon was so eagoc to get? But the oatoon» 
oi all this smgularly was whi^ was desued bj both of ihmu. 
As to the master, he was satiaBed to see the disciple attaia 
an insight' bito the seerets of his bmng ; and as legaids the 
disdple he was most grateful fiar all that was done to him. 
Evidently, Zen is the most irratiosaal, inconceivable thii^ in 
the world. And this is why I told you Zen was not subject 
to logical analysis or to intellectual treatment. It must be 
directly and personally experienced by each of ns in his inner 
spirii Just as two stainless minors reflect each otl^r, the 
fact and our own spirits must stand facing each other with 
no intervening agents. When this is done, we are able to 
seize upon the living, pulsating &ct itsdl 

Freedom is an empty word until then. The first object 
was to escape the bondage in whidi all finite beings find 
themselves, but if we do not cut asunder the very chain of 
ignorance with which we are bound hands and feet, where 
diall we look for deliverance? And this chain of ignorance 
is wrought of nothii^ else but the intellect and sensuous 
infatuatibn, which ding tightly to every thought we may have, 
to every feeling we may entertain. They ore hard to get rid 
o^ they are like wet ebthes as is aptly expressed by the Zen 
masters. ** We are bom free and equal.” Whatever this may 
mean socially or politically, Zen maintains that it is absolntdy 
true in the spiritual domain, and that all the fetbars and 
manacles we seem to be carrying about ourselves are put on 
later through ignorance of the true cemdition of existence. AB 
tihe treatment, sometimes literary and sometimes physical, which 
is most liberally and kindhearbedly given by tiie masters to 
inquiring aoal% axe intended to get them back to the original 
state of freedom. And this is mv&c really realised until we 
once peraonally experience ih tiuongh onr own eflbrtE^ in- 
dependent of any ideational repcesentatbn. The nliimate 
standpoint of Zen, tiberefoiei is that: we have been led astray 
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ttwjngh igiKKaaoe to find a split in oj» own bfflng, that there 
was from the very begiiBiing no need for a strog^e between 
the finite and the mihutei that the peace we are seeking so 
eagerly after has been there all the time. Sotoba 
the noted Chinese poet and statesman, expresses the idea in 
ihe following vwse : 

“ Misly rain on Mount Lu, 

And waves surging in Che-chiang; 

When you have not yet l)een there, 

Many a r^jret surely you have ; 

But once there and homeward you wend. 

And how matter-of-taot things look! 

Misty rain on Mount Lu, 

And waves surging in Che-chiang.” 

A Chinese Zen master, Bokuju was once asked, 

“ We have to dress and eat everyday, and how can we escape 
from all that?” The master replied, “We dress, we eat.” 

I do not undmistand you,” smd the questioner. “ If you 
don’t understand, pat yora: dress on and eat your food.” 

Zen always deals in concrete facts and does not indulge 
in generalisation. And I do not wish to add unnecessary 
1^ to the painted snake, but if I try to waste my philoso- 
phic^ comments on Bokuju, I may say this. We are all 
finite, we cannot live oat of time and space ; inasmuch as we 
are ewrth-created, there is no way to grasp the infinite; how 
Can we deliver ourselves from the limitations of existence? 
This is perhaps the idea put in the first question of the monk, 
to which the master replies : Salvation must be son^ in the 
finite itself there is nothing infinite apart from finite thugs; 
if yon seek sesnething transcendental, that will cut you off 
from this world relativity, which is the same thing as the 
annihilation of yoors^. You do not want salvation at the 
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oost of joor own existence. so^ drink and eai^ and find 
yoax way of fi^eedom in tins drinMng and eating. This’ was 
too much for the questioner who therefore confessed himself 
as not understanding the meaning of the master:. Therefore,' 
the latter continued: Whether you understand or not, just 
the same go on living in the finite, with the finite ; for yon 
die if you stop eating and keeping yourself warm on account 
of your aspiration for the infinite. No matter how ' you 
struggle. Nirvana is to be sought in the midst of sams^a 
(birth-and-death). Whether an enlightened Zen master or an 
ignoramus of the first degree, neither can escape the so-called 
laws of nature. When the stomach is empty, both are 
hungry ; when it snows, both have to put on an extra flannel. 
I do not however mean that they are both material existences, 
but they ore what they are, r^ardless of their conditions of 
spiritual development. As the Buddhist scriptures have it, the 
darkness of the cave itself turns into enlightenment when a 
torch of spiritual insight burns. It is not that a thing called 
darkness is first taken out and another thing known by the 
name of enlightenment is carried in later, but that enli^ten- 
ment and darkness are substantially one and the same thing 
from the very beginning, the change from the one to the 
other has taken place only inwardly or subjectively. There- 
fore, the finite is the infinite, and vice versa. These are not 
two separate things, though we are compelled to conceive them 
so, intellectually. This is the idea, logically interpreted, per- 
haps contained in Bokuju’s answer given to the monk. The 
mistake consists in our splitting into two what is really and* 
absolutely one. Is not life one as we live it, which we cut 
to pieces by recklessly applying ' the murderous knife of in- 
iiellectual surgery? 

On being requested by the monks to ddiver a sermon, 
Hyaknjo Nehan tcdd theni to work on the ferm, 

after which he would give them a talk on the great subject 
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-of ]3tiddhi8m. Thoy did as they were told, and came to the 
master for a sermon, when the latter without saying a wOTd, 
merely esctended his; open arms towards the monks. Perhaps 
there is after all nothing mysterious in Zen. Everything is 
open, to your foil view. If you eat your food and keep your- 
self cleanly, dressed and work on the farm to raise your rio6 
or y^;etables, you are doing all that is required of you on this 
earth, and the infinite is realised in you. How realised? 
When Bokuju was asked what Zen was, he recited a Sanskrit 
phrase from a sutra, “ MahaprajMparamitilya ! ” (in Japa- 
ns Makahannyaharamii !). The inquirer acknowledged his 
inability to understand the purport of the strange phrase, and 
the master put a comment on it, saying, 

“My robe is all worn out after so many years’ usage, 
And parts of it in shreds loosely lianging have been 
blown away to the clouds,” 

Is the infinite after all such a poverty-stricken mendicant? 

Whatever this is, there is one thing in this connection 
which we can nevOT afford to lose sight of, that is, the peace 
or povCTty (for peace is only possible in poverty) is obtained 
after a fierce battle fought with the entire strength of your 
personality. A contentment gleaned from idleness or from a 
laissez-faire attitude of mind is a thing most to be abhorred. 
There is no Zen in this, but sloth and mere vegetation. The 
battle must rage in its full vigor and masculinity. Without 
it, whatever peace that obtains is a simulacrum, and it has 
no deep foundations, the first storm it may encoimter will 
crush it to the ground. Zen is quite emphatic in this. 
Certainly, the moral virility to be found in 2!!en, apart from 
its mystic fii^t, comes from the %hting of a battle of life 
ooniageonsly and undauntedly. 

Ecom the ethical point of view, therefore, Zen may be 
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«oiuitdeMd a duKipline aiming at ^iiie leoanatniotion of oharao- 
ter. Oar ordinary life (mly toaebes the fringe d petaonaKly, 
it does not oame a commotioa in the deepest parts of the 
soul. Even wlien the religioias ocmsoioosness is awakraed, 
most oi us lighilj pass over it so as to leave no marks of a 
bitter fighting on the soul. We are ilms made to live cm the 
superficiality of things. We may be dever, bright, and aU 
that, but what we produce lacks depth, sincerity, and does 
not appeal to the inmost feelings. Scnne are utterly unable 
to create anything except makeshifts or imitations betraying 
their shallowness of character and want of 8][mtaal experience. 
While Zen is primarily religious, it also moulds our mcsral 
character. It may be l)etter to say that a deep spiritual ex- 
perience is bound to effect a change in the moral structure 
of one’s personality. 

How is this so? 

The tnith of Zen is such that when we want to com- 
prehend it penetratingly we liave to go through a great 
stmgjgle, sometimes very long and exacting a constant vigi- 
lance. To be disciplined in Zen is no easy task. A Zen 
master once remarked that the life of a monk can be attained 
only by a man of great moral strength, and that even a 
minister of the state cannot expect to become a successfol 
monk. (Let us remark here that in China to be a minister 
of the state was considered to be the greatest achievement a 
man could ever hope for in this world.) Kot that a monkidi 
life requires the austere practice of asceticism, but that it 
implies the elevation of one’s spiritual powers to their highest 
notch. All the utterances or activities of the great Zen 
masters have come from this elevation. They are not intended 
to be enigmatic or driving us to oanfusion. They ore .the 
overfiowing of a soul filled with deep mrperiences. Therefore, 
unless we are ourselves elevated to the same Imght as the 
masters, we cannot gmn the same commanding views of life. 
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SajB Buskin; "And be sure also, if the author is worth 
eagrthing, that you will not get at his meaning all at onoe, 
—nay, that at his whole meaning you will not for a long 
time arrive in any wise. Not that he does not say what he 
means, and in strong words too; but he cannot say it all 
and what is more strange, wiU not, but in a hidden way and 
in parable, in order that he may be sure yon want it. I 
cannot quite see the reason of this, nor analyse tliat cruel 
reticenoe in the breasts of wise men which makes them 
always hide their deeper thought. They do not give it you 
liy way of help, but of reward, and will make themselves 
sure ihat you deserve it before they allow you to reach it.” 
And this key to the royal treasury of wisdom is given us 
only after .a patient and palnfnl moral stru^le. 

The mind is ordinarily chock-full with all kinds of in- 
telleotual nonsense and passional rubbish. They are of course 
useful in their own ways in our daily life. There is no 
denying that. But it is chiefly because of these aocumuLi- 
tions that we are made miserable and groan under the feel- 
ing of bondage. Each time we want to make a movement, 
they fetter us, they choke us, and cast a heavy veil over omr 
spiritual horizon. We feel as if we are constantly living imder 
restraint. We long for naturalness and freedom, yet we do 
not seem to attain them. The Zen masters know this, for 
they have gone through the same experiences once. They 
want to have us get rid of all these wearisome burdens which 
we really do not have to carry in order to live a life of truth 
and enlightenment. Thus they utter a few words or demon- 
strate with action that, ivhen rightly comprehended, will 
deliver us from the oppression and tyranny of these intelleo- 
tual accumulations. But the comprehension does not come to 
ns so easOy. Being so long accustomed to the oppression, 
the mmital inertia becomes hard to remove. In foot it has 
gone down deep into the roots of our own being, and the 
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whde stnictiire of personality is tso be oyertomed. Tberpror 
oess of xebODskuciiiaa is stained 'with tears and blood* But 
the height the great master^ have climbed cannot otherwise 
be reac^ ; the tmtb of Zen can never be attained unless it 
is attacked with the Ml force of personality. The passage is 
strewn with thistles and brambles, and the climb is sHppery 
in the extreme. It is no pastime but the most serious task 
in lif^ no idlers will e'ver dare attempt it. It is indeed a 
moral anvil on which your character is hammered and ham- 
mered. To the question, “What is Zen?” a master gave 
this answer, “ Boiling oil over a blazing fire.” This scorch- 
ing experience we have to go through before Zen smiles on 
us and say, “Here is your home.” 

One of those utterances by the Zen masters that will stir 
a revolution in our minds is this : V All things return to the 
One, but where does the One return ? ” to which Joshu 
answered, “ When I was in Seiju, I liad a monkish garment 
made which 'weighed seven cMn.” What an irrelevant reply 
to the most serious question one can ever raise in the history 
of thought ! It sounds almost sacrilegious when 'we know 
how many souls there are who go down under the weight of 
this question. But Joshn’s earnestness leaves no room for 
doubt as is quite well known to all the students of Zea. 
Joshu’s itinerary is said to have lasted until his eightieth 
year, and the above was one of those exclamations that 
dropped horn the lips of such a veteran Zen master. How- 
ever easy and even careless it may appear, there is hidden 
in it a most precious gem in the literature of Zen. We do 
not know how many students of Zen were made to sweat and 
cry in tears because of the hoscmtability of this statement of 
Joshu’s. , 

To give another instemce: a monk asked the master 
Shin of Chosa “Whm» is Nansen 8°^ 

after his death? ” : Be^ed the master, “When Sekito 
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was a jDiuig novitiate, he saw the Sixth Patriarch.” “ I am 
not asking about the young novitiate. What I wish to know 
is, where is Nansen gone after his death.” “As to that,” 
said the master, “it, maires one think.” The immortality of 
the soul is anoth^ big question. The history of rdigion is 
built jipon this one question, one may almost say. Every- 
body wants to know about life after death. Where do we go 
when we pass away from this earth ? Is there really another 
life? or is the end of this the end of all? While tliere may 
be many who do not worry themselves as to the ultimate 
significance of the One, there are none perhaps who have not 
once at least in their lives asked themselves concerning their 
destiny after death. Whether SeHto when young saw the Sixth 
Patriarch or not, does not seem to have any inherent connec- 
tion with the departure of -Nausen. The latter was the teacher 
of Chosa, and naturally the monk asked him whither the 
teacher finally passed. Chosa’s answer is no answer, judged 
by tlie ordinary rules of logic. Hence the second question, 
but still a sort of equivocation from the lip of the master. 
What does this “ making one think ” explain ? From tliis it 
is apparent that Zen is one thing and logic another. When 
we fail to make this distinction and expect of Zen to give ns 
something logically consistent and intellectually illuminating, 
we altogether misinterpret the signification of Zen. Hid I 
not state in the bf ginnin g that Zen deals with facts and not 
with generalisations? And this is the very pint where Zen 
goes straight down to the foundations of personality. The 
intellect ordinarily does not lead us there, for we do not live 
in the intellect, but in the will. Truly says Brother Lawrence 
in his “The Practice of the Presence of Gk)d,” “That we 
ought to malm a great difi^nce between the acts of the 
u tidwr a tanding and those of the will .* that the first were com- 
parativdy of little value, and the others, all.” 

Zen litoratuie is all brimful of such statements, which 
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seem to have been uttered so casually, so innooeutly, but 
tliose who actually know what Zen is will tedify to the hut 
that all these utterances dropped so natnrally from the lips 
of the masters are like deadly poisons, that when they are 
once taken in they cause such a violent pain as to make 
one’s intestines wrigg^ nine times and more^ as the Chinese 
would express it. But it is only after such pain and turbu- 
Imice that all the internal impurities are pm^ged and one is 
born with quite a new outlook on life. It is strange that 
Zen grows intelligible when these mental strokes are gone 
throng^. But the feet is that 2ien is an experience actual 
and personal, and not a knowledge to be gained by analysis or 
comparison. Do not talk poetry except to a poet ; only the 
sick know how to sympathise with the sick.” This explmns 
the whole situation. Our minds are to be so matured as to 
be in tune with those of the masters. Let this be accom- 
plished, and when one string is struck, the other will inevi-* 
tably respond. Harmonious notes always result feom the 
sympathetic resonance of two or more cords. And what Zen 
does fer us is to prepare our minds to be yielding and ap- 
preciative redpents of the old masters. In other words, 
psychologically Zen releases whatever energies we may have 
in store of whidi we are not consdons in ordinary dreum- 
stances. 

Some say that Zen is self-su^iestion. But this does not 
explain anything. When the word “ Yamato-damashi ” is 
mentioned, it seems to awaken in most Japanese a fervent 
patriotic passion. The children are taught to respect the flag 
of the rising sun, and when the soldiers come in front of the 
regimental colours they involuntarily salute. When a boy is 
reproached he not acting like a little samurai and disgtac^pg 
the name of his ancestor, he at once musters his courage and 
will resist temptatiems. AH these ideas are enetgy-rdeasing 
ideas fer the Japanese, and this release^ according to some 
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psyy^olQgisis, is sdf-saggestion. Social oonveniaons and imita- 
tive instincts may also be r^arded as self-su^^tions. So is 
nKnal discipline. Ad example is g^ven to tbe students to 
follow or imitate it. The idea gradually takes root in them 
through suggestion, and they finally come to act as if it were 
their own. Sdf-suggestion is a barren theory, it does not 
explain anything. When they say that Zen is self-suggestion, 
do we get any clearer idea of Zen? Some think it scientific 
to call certain phenomena by a term newly come into fashion, 
and rest satisfied with it as if they disposed of them in an 
illuminating way. The study of Zen must be taken up by 
the profounder psychologists. 

My theory is that there is still an unknown region in 
our consciousness which has not yet been thoroughly and 
systematically explored. It is sometimes called the Uncon- 
scious or the Subconscious. This is a territory filled with 
dark images, and xubturally most scientists are afraid of tread- 
ing upon it. But this must not be taken as denying the fEUst 
of its existence. Just as our ordinary field of consciousness is 
filled with aU x)ossible kinds of images, beneficial and harm- 
ful, systematic and confusing, clear and obscure, forcefully 
assmrtive and weakly fading; so is the Subconscious a store- 
house of every form of occultism or mysticism, understanding 
by the term all that is known as latent or abnormal or psy- 
chic or spiritualistic. The power to see into the nature of 
one’s own being h'es also hidden here. Zen awakens it. The 
awakening is known as Saiori, or the opening of a third eye. 

How is this to be efiEected? 

By meditating on those utterances or actions that are 
•direotly poured out from the inner r^on undimmed by the 
intdZect or the imagination, and that are calculated success- 
fully to exterminate all the turmoils arising from ignorance 
4md confiision. 

(As to meditation, Tim has its own way of practising it. 
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and ifc is to be distiDguished from what is popularly und^- 
stood by the term. , Zen has nothing to -do with mere quiet- 
ism or losing oneself in a trance. I may have an occasion 
to write on the subject later.) 

In concluding this paper, let me cite some of the methods 
resorted to by the masters in order to open the spiritual eye 
of the disciple. It is natural that they frequently make use 
of the various religious insignia which they carry when going 
out to the Hall of the Dharma. Such are generally the 
“hossu” “ shippe ” (tJIg), “nyoi” or “shu- 

jyd” or a staff). The last-mentioned seems to have 
been the most favorite instrument used in the demonstration 
of the tmtli of Zen. Let me cite some examples of it. 

According to Ye-iyo (§.^), of Chokei (-MU), “when 
one knows what that staff is, one’s life study of Zen comes 
to an end.” This reminds us of Tennyson’s flower in the 
crannied wall. For when we understand the reason of the 
stafl^ we know “ what God and man is,” that is to say, we 
get an insight into the nature of our own being and Anally 
puts a stop to all the doubts and hankerings that have upset 
our mental tranquillity. The significance of the staff in Zen 
can thus readily be comprehended. 

of Basho 0^0® made the following 

declaration ; “ When you have the staff, I will give you one ; 
when you have none, I will take it away from you.” This- 
is one of the most characteristic statements of Zen, but later 
(XU), of Mji ydS). was bold enough to challenge 
this by saying what directly contradicts it, viz., “As to my- 
self, I difi^ from him. When you have the stafi^ I will take 
it away from yon ; and when you have none^ I will give you 
one. This is my statement. Can yon make use of the 
or can yon not? If you can, Tokusan (|fi|lj) 'vnll be your 
vanguard and Binzat (QHjff) your rearguard. But if you 
cannot, let it be mstored to its original master.” 
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A monk approached Bokuju and said, “ Wliat is 

the statement snrpassu^ [the wisdom of] all Buddhas aud 
l^atriarchs ? ” The master instantly held forth his staff before 
the congregation, and said,' “ I call this a staff, and what do 
you call it ? ” The monk who asked tlie question uttered not 
a word. The master holding it out again, said, “ A statement 
STurpassing [the wisdom of] all Buddhas and Patriarchs, — 
was that not your question, O monk ? ” 

To those who carelessly go over such remarks as Bokuju’s 
may r^prd them as quite nonsensical. Whether the stick is 
ealled a staff or not, it does not seem to matter very much 
as iEar as the divine Avisdom siirpassing the limits of our 
knowledge is concerned. But the one made by Uramon 
another great master of Zen, is perliaps more accessible. He 
also once, lifted his staff before a congregation and remarked ; 
“'In the scriptures we read that the ignorant take this for 
real tiling, the Hinayanists resolve it into a nonentity, the 
Praiyekabuddhas ri^ard it as a hnlluciuatiun, while the Bodhi- 
sattvas admit its apparent reality which is however essentially 
empty.” “But,” continued the master, “monks, you simply 
call it a staff when you see one. Walk or sit as you will, 
but do not stand irresolute.” 

The same old iiisigni£cant staff and yet more mystical 
statements from Ummon. One day his announcement was: 
“Herein lies the whole universe annihilated! herein lies the 
whole universe sustained I ” Asked a monk, “ How annihi- 
lated ! ” “ Heeling and staggering ! ” “ How sustained ! ” 

“Be the chet” “How is it when it is neither annihilated 
nor sustained ? ” The master stood up &om his seat, and 
said, “ Mahaprajuaparamita I ” On another occasion, Ummon 
will produce the staff saying, “My staff has turned into a 
dragon, and it has swallowed up the whole universe ; where 
would the great earth with its mountains and rivers be ? ” 
On still another occasion, Ummon, quoting an ancient Bud-* 
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dhist pibilosoplier who said that Knock at the emptiness of 
space and you hear a voice ; strike a pece of wood and there 
is no sonnd,” Ummon took out his stafi^ and striking space, 
he cried, “ Oh, how it hurts ! ” Then tapping at the board, 
he asked, “Any noise?” A monk responded, “Yes, there 
is a ndise.”* Thereupon exclaimed the master, “ O you igno- 
ramus 1 ” 

If I go on like this, there will be no end. So I stop, 
but expect some of you asking me the following questions : 
“ Have these utterances an 3 ^hing to do with one’s ^ing into 
the nature bf one’s own being? Is there any rdationship 
possible between those apparently nonsensical talks about the 
staff and the aJl-important problem of the reality of life ? ” 

In answer I appmid these two passages, one from Jimyo 
the other from Yengo (^^): In one of his 
sermons, Jimyo said : “ As soon as one particle of dust is 
raised, the great earth manifests itself there in its entirety. 
In one lion are revealed millions of Hons, and in millions of 
Hons is revealed one Hon. Thousands and thousands of them 
there are indeed, but know ye just one, one only.” So say- 
ing he lifted up his staff and continued, “Here is my own 
staff, and where is that one Hon?” Bursting out into a 
“ Ewats (D^),” he set the staff down, and left the pulpit. 

In the Heldgan Yengo expresses the same 

idea in his introductory remark to the “ one finger Zen ” of 
Gutei (fajE—tg W) : 

“One particle of dust is raised and the great earth Hes 
therein; one flower blooms and the universe rises with it. 
But where should our eye be fixed when the dust is not yet 
stirred and the flower has not yet bloomed? Therefor^ it is 
said that, like catting a bundle of thread, one cut cuts all 

* This leminds one of the xemsdc made hr the master Tea (S), of 
Hofoka (fin), who toc^ up his stafC and* stmok a monk appioadlidi:^ 
When the nu^ natoially cried with pain, said the master, " Bow is it that 
this does not get hart ? ” 
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asunder; again, like djeing a bundle of thread, one dyeing 
dyes all in the same colour. Now get out all yoiu* entangl- 
ing relations and rip them up to pieces, but do not lose track 
of your own inner treasure; for it is throiigh this that the 
hi^ and the low universally responding and the advanced 
and the backward making no distinction, each manifests itself 
in full perfection.” 


Daisetz Teitaeo Suzuki 



PHILOSOPHICAL FOUNDATIONS OF THE 
SHIN-SHU DOCTRINE 

B uddhism is a religion of enlightenment as Is shown hj 
the term ‘‘Buddha,” which means the “Enlightened 
One.” In fact, enlightenment is the only mark, that dis- 
tinguishes Buddliism from other rehgions. Tlie light that 
dispels the cloud of ignorance must come from within. Origi- 
nally, Buddha rose against the Brahmanic teadnngs that seek 
God outside, and worship and pmy to him as something wholly 
external to oneself. What Buddhism is may also be gleaned 
horn the historical facts concerning the life of Shakyamuni 
himself. 

What is now most strange in the development of Buddhism 
is tliat a religiou of enlightenment has come to l)e a religion 
of salvation, known os the Shin-shii Buddhism, and that 
Amitabha Buddlia ns saviour and transcending history is 
recognised in place of Shakyamuni who is merely the ex- 
pounder of tlie Dharma. How tliese contradicting conceptions 
came to be embraced under one name of Buddhism requires 
special inquiries. Sliall we r^ord, as is traditionally done, 
the doctrine of enlightenment as Shakyamuni’s own religion, 
while the doctrine of salvation is meant for others less endowed 
than the Buddha himself ? Or, are they both to be consider 
one missionarising religion? Or, is it that the contradictions 
are only apparent and really imified in a higher principle 
which is the foundation of Buddhism? Or, is Buddhism as 
religion of salvation a mere later evolution of primitive 
Buddhism in order to satisfy the spiritual demands of his 
disciples or of the peoples among whom it began to spread 
after his Nirvana? In this case, the Amitabha doctrine of 
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Buddhism is either a sort of oontmrtion or au iuterpolatiou of 
an idea originally foreign to the spirit of Buddhism. Whatever 
all this is,' 'when the Amitabha conception is to be traced 
historically and objectively to its sources, we have to adopt 
one of the following interpretations as offered by various 
^scholars, past and present. There are three interpretations: 
.(1) one offered by the ecclesiastic authorities, (2) the theory 
•of historical development, which is generally accepted by 
scholars, and (3) wlmt may be termed mythological based on 
the traditional stories of the past births of Dharmakara. 
Historically, one of these explanations may suffice to account 
for the development of the Amitabha doctrine, but from Oie 
religious point of view, we feel no satisfaction with these 
theories; for the doctrine is essentially to bo considered from 
one’s inmost religious consciousness which will inevitably lend 
us to enter much more deeply and penetratingly into the 
nature of the enlightenment as realised by the Buddha himself. 
Whether this is a religion of enlightenment oi; one of stdva- 
tion, its ultimate reason must be sought in the inner con- 
sciousness of the Buddha as long as it is designated under 
one title of Buddhism. Apart from the inner life of Shar 
kyamuni as the founder of Buddhism, no religion l)earing the 
name can exist. 

What are then the contents of his inner consciousness 
when he attained Buddliahood? All the sutras, Malmyana 
as well as Hinayana, declare that it is beyond description, 
beyond the ken of imderstanding. Even the Honored One 
himself was for a while unable to express himself as to the 
cemtents of his inmost consciousness. But in the second week 
after the Enlight enment, he began to manifest something of 
his secrets, and was never tired thenceforward of expounding 
the Dharma. If the contents of his enlightenment were 
altogether ineffeble and incomprehensible, what should we say 
about his fifty yeais’ sermons? What did he after all talk 
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about? ’As it bappened, the Hbnooxed One did not mttr 
Nirrana right after the attainment of Bnddhahood, but tried 
every maanH to make himself intelligible to the whole world 
through his daily discourses ; and if so, the thing fcxr us to do 
must be to find the key in them that wiU unravel the mystery 
of all Buddhism. ESs discourses may be divided into various 
categories such as “True” and “Provisional,” or “Beal” 
and “Temporal,” as most Buddhist scholars are apt to do, 
but there must be <me word or cme phrase either tentatively 
or manifestly expressed in them which is in direct touch with 
the contents of the Buddha’s inner consciousness. 

When the Honoured One b^:an to speak after the En- 
lightenment his first utterance was, “ I alone am the honored 
one,” and later, “I without a master am enlightened by 
myself.” In this, both the Mahayana and the Hinayana 
agree, there is no discord as far as these utterances are 
concerned. Now, they are very simple expressions and quite 
plain, but on that very account since of old there have been 
many misunderstandings r^arding the true spirit of Buddhism. 
For the word “I” or “sdf” is generally the source of 
disagreement in many ways, taking it in the sense of self- 
assertion, or the dominance of “ me ” over the rest of the 
world. If so, however, where is the truth of Buddhism as 
distinguished ftom other Indian philosophical schools upholding 
the supreme egp7 From Hinduism which bows before an 
external God, Buddhism may be difi^ntiated, but it ceases 
to be what it was and is. And again if wo understand the 
Buddha’s “Enli^tened by myself without a master,” in its 
apparent and ordinary sense, how do we distingnish his 
enlightenment from that of the Praiyekabnddha, who is also 
said to get enlightened without a master? As we all know, 
the lattw form df enlightenment^ strictly j^peakin^ is not 
approved by Buddhists generally. Do we then regard the 
Honoured One as attaining to Buddhahood through a master. 
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in spite of his own dedaiation ? This is impossible. Besides,, 
in this ease the Honotned One is to be considered only one of 
the Shravahas or heaiers. As longr as we make the distinc- 
tion of the three “ Yanas ’’ (vehides) and of their correspond- 
ing spiritoal attainments, it is only rational to see sometlung' 
qnite’ unique and characteristic of the Buddha in his first 
reference to the “ self.” This is not the mere assertion of an 
enlightened “ me ” standing in oppodtion to “ not-me,” nor 
is there in the “ sdf ” of the Honoured On6 any acknowledge- 
ment of an “ other ” savior through whom his own salvation 
was effected, or through whose mediation he attained to- 
Buddhahood. While the enlightmied self” is full of diffi- 
culties and unknowabilities, it is the basis of Buddhism on 
which are btiilt the doctrine of salvation as well as that of 
enlightenment. Let us see to it more dosdy. 

Generally speaking, the **self” stands in contrast to the 
“ other,” and when the former is affirmed, the latter is supposed 
to give way. Most of the misconceptions as regards the inner 
consdousness of the Honoured One when he attained to Bud- 
dhahood come from this notion of relativity between mourn 
and teum. This is quite true, seeing that the world of our 
ordinary experience is relative and mutually determining. For 
instance, parents are parents because of their children, and 
fibildren are children because of their parents. There are no 
two externally separate worlds, each of which bdongs ex- 
dusiyely to one of the pair. If they are separate and unrelated, 
the one always in opposition to the other, parents are no mom 
parents, nor are children any more children. While we have 
to Tifin.Trft distinction between the two, there must be the only 
one world between them so that with all their conizasts and 
mntuaQy exclusive features they are unified in the thought cS 
nnanfifla. Therefore the parmitd world is constructed in the 
filial world, and conversely. Everything thus lives in its 
opposite its true self subsists in othmness and not necessarily 
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in itself alone. If this is so, the “ self ’* in the enlightened 
eonsdousness of the Honoured One had nothing to do with the 
mutoalitj or exduaiTenesl of rnmm et ieum. The* “self” in 
truth was quite an inclusive one, there was in it no notion 
of subordination either. As is suggested in the word “ alpne,” 
the enlightened “ self ” of the Honoured One transcends all 
forms of rdativitj. This point is fully discussed by Hagwjuna 
in the beginning of his MiidhyamihtrsliaMra. 

When the Honoured One under the Bodhi tree esdaimed, 
“ I alone am honored,” in this “ I ” there must have been 
■comprehended the second person “thou.” In his inner con- 
sciousness, it is true tliat there was the mutuality of “ me ” 
and “ thee,” but in the most enhanced manner the two notions 
must liave been imified and thorouglily interpenetrated. Far 
from being exclusive to each other, “I” was “thou” and 
“ thou ” was “ I.” The union was perfect in the sense that 
there was ■ “ I ” and there was “ thou ” and yet tliey were 
merged in each other without a mediumship of a third term. 
•“ Thou ” was made complete in “ me ” and “ I ” in “ thee,” — 
this was indeed the “self” of Buddhahood. Herein tlie 
Honoured One entered the world of relativity and grew con- 
scious of the Law of “selfliood.” Enlightenment thus does 
not consist in the negation of the opposites, nor in their 
affirmation. It really transcends the world of relativities. It 
lies where they are thoroughly unified, each distinctive of the 
other, and yet wholly reflected in the other. Psychologically 
stated, the “ enlightened self ” of Buddhahood is the subjective 
egq and at the same time the objective ego. Grammatically, 
the Buddhist “ self’ ’ is declined “ I ”, “ my ”, and “ me.” 
The conditional world with all its multitudinous variations is 
reflected in the transcendental “sdfhood” thoroughly en- 
lightened in the mind of the Buddha. Whatever confusion 
of thought that manifests itself in the popular interpretations 
of enlightenment, comes from adhering to the fixed notion of 
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tho sdf as .wboUj exclusiye of otherness. This exclusiveness 
or dominaption altogether goes against the spirit of Buddhisiu, 
msiking it stand on the same level as the othi^ ' Indian theories 
of the “ self ” (airmn). The doctrine of non-^o which is one 
of the three characteristic “ seals ” of Buddhism diatiTigi^iiBhiTig 
it from other rel^oiu, Indian or otherwise, will lose its 
significance if the “sdf” is to be interpreted in its narrow 
and unenlightened sense. For the non-€go theory gains its 
real importance when it is seen in connection with its positive 
counterpart, that is, the theory of “self” in the enlightened 
consciousness of the Buddlia. Non-^oism is no negativism. 
It simply n^tes the preconceived substantial notion of the 
egp. Therefore, in the Nirvana Sutra, Nirvana is designated 
as the realisation of the . greater ego, wliich is however not to 
be confused with the generalisation of the self, advocated by 
non-Buddhist philosopher. The Buddhist conception of the 
seK consists in its constant flowing, ‘ in its never-ceasing 
evolution and differentiation. All things are ever changing, 
ever flowing, and stop not even for a moment in their onward 
rush ; and in their persistent rush there obtains tlie • “ self ” 
in the enlightened consciousness of the Honoured One. 

The doctrine of Nagarjuna who is considered the first 
EMher of Mahayana Buddhism, revolve around the pvot-idea 
of “Emptiness Unattainable.” Emptiness is n^^on, nega- 
tion of all, including even the idea of emptiness itself. 
Nagarjuna again calls this “ absolute emptiness of Emptiness.” 
When n^ation is n^ated, we have great afiSrmation. In his- 
Madhyamika Sluastm, the self is designated as “ actor ”, and 
its “ fixed ” reality is positively denied, for it is empty in its 
nature in its last analysis. Since the doctrine of “ Emptiness 
Unattainable” aims at the smashing of the substantial 
conception of the ego, this nation comes out in the form of 
AfBmnatinn in his DasabhumiJcavibhom Sffiadra, where in Vol. 
y. Chap. 9, the author ref^ to the doctrine of sidvation in 
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this wise : ** If peopite tiiongfat of this Buddha’s immeasuiable 
-power and merits, they would iuriiantlj enter upon the 
•ddinibe states !EheMft»e, 1 all the time think of him." 'JThe 
** I " here referred to as 3is tfeinher of Amitabha Buddha 
has no odium of the ego, narrow and enoased in a hard cell, 
•or the ego of the non-Buddhist schools. The non-ego theory 
•of Buddhism, therefore, according to Nfig&rjnna means that 
there is no “original dweller", there is no “actor", and 
there is no “ recipient ” of an act. What really exists is the 
sdf ” that goes on transforming itself from “ I ” to “ my ”, 
•or “mine” to “me". Sometimes it is an “ original dweller,” 
■sometimes an “ actor ", and sometimes a “ recipient." Chang- 
ing from one state to another, flowing throng various forms 
•of sdfhood, and yet leaving no fixed trace of sdfhood, the 
Buddhist ego asserts itself. 

So with Asonga and yasubandhu, their conception of the 
jIlayavijQana is not to be confused with the non-Buddhist 
^! 0 -soul. They distinguish the three aspects of the Alaya, 
as in itself 'as a cause, and os an effect, and declare that it 
is not, like the Stman of other Indian teachings, permanent, 
unified, and dominating, but that it is succession, transforma- 
tion, and diiOferentiation, or that it is like a' stream in the 
state of constant flowing. The sevmth Yijhana of Yasu- 
toondhu thus corresponds to Kagarjuna’s “actor” whose 
world is that which appears in the act of sdf-introspection or 
that which constitutes this world of ignorance and relativity; 
while he refers to the eighth YijMna or Alaya-YijSana, in the 
midst of which the “mind-seeds" are tending to act, and actsare 
faming the seeds, and the three factors are mutually acting, and 
the cause and the effect ore working simultaneously, regarding 
this Wjii&na as corresponding to NSgarjuna’s “Emptiness 
Unattainable." Yasubandhu again, like NagSrjuna, touches 
on the doctrine of salvation in his Trecdm on B&ng Bom in 
ihe Pure Land, wh^ he says ; “ O the World-honoured One f 
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I with singleDess of heart take refuge in the Tathdgata 
whose lig^t passes unimpeded throughout the- ten quarters !’* 
VasuVandhu’s “ I ” is no more or leas than that of Nagfir- 
juna as affirmed in the Da»ibhttm{kao&^am, while both are 
really asserting the “self” in the enlightened conscionsuess 
of Buddhahood. Shinran Shonin thus made these two 
Mahayana Buddhists Patriarchs of tfae Shin Sect in India. 
Whatever this is, we cannot fall to notice that there is some- 
thing common to all these notions of <he “sdf” as variously 
expounded by the great Indian Buddhist Fathers, which is 
to say, their non-^ is neither the negation nor the affirm- 
ation of the popular ego, but the thorough-going unidcation 
of “ me ” and “ thee ” in which there is “ I ” in “ thee ” and 
“thou” in “me.” This being so, there is no apparent or 
covert contradiction in the two forms of Buddhism as the 
religion of salvation on the one hand and as ihe religion of 
enlightenment on the other. In the mind of the author of the 
universe, therefore, there is the thought of the “self” which 
does not exclude or dominate over the “other.” Its fluidity 
admits it to flow from one state to another and never clings 
to the idea of fixity. When Sbakyamuni declared that “I 
alone am honoured,” he came for the first time to the realisa- 
tion of this absolute freedom contained in the idea of the 
“self.” The “self” thus has ceased to be always the sin- 
gular number, for it comprises in itself innumerable “ selves ” 
which in the ordinary world are translated into pluralistic 
“thee.” In the aloneness of the “sd^” therefore, there 
is room enough for Nagarjuna’s “I bow reverently,” Vasu- 
bandhu’s “I with singleness of heart,” or Zendo’s “You 
come instantly with singleness of heart.” 

Begardless of its being Hinaygna or Mahayana, all 
Buddhism must find its ultimate reason in the enlightened 
consdousness of the Honoured One who is first and last the 
founder of the faith known as Buddhism. And we have 
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loand this reason in the idea of the “self” expressed in the- 
first utterance of the Enlightened One.. We have also found 
that in this “sdf” there are really no mutually excluding 
notions as r^;ards rnmm .d ternn, for these are simultaneoua 
and coextensive and identical. Whenever there is the 
awakening of the true “seU” there is the realisation of the- 
“otherness.” Where thou abidest, therefore, there is my 
abode; I am with thee, I work with thee; the Tathagata in 
fact never leaves me. In short, the doctrine of enlightenment 
is based on the notion of the self conceived as identical with 
“ihee,” whereas the doctriue of salvation, not denying the- 
first affirmation, builds up its foundation on the idea of 
“thou-hood” wherein embraced lies the “I.” However 
superficially the Shin Sect stands opposed to the enh^ten- 
ment of the Honoured One, it is really rooted in it, and the 
teachings of the Pure T^and issue out of the relationship of 
the “self” and the “other,” of “thee” and “me.” By the 
“other” is meant the Ijaw and by '“thee” A.mitabha.- 
Buddha, the saviour of the world. 


Gessho Sasaki 
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1. The Kenunoiation 

A FTEB the Enlightemueni;, thinking of his life hefere the 
Benuncmtion, said the Buddha, “ Mj past was a life of 
indnlgehoe. Mj father’s palace stood surrounded by beautiful 
lakes, where, dressed in choice Jcaai, I lived. To protect me 
from cold and heat, a white umbrdla was always held over 
my head. My dwellings were changed according to the three 
seasons. During the fotu' months of the rainy season, my 
life was spent among dancing girls and 1 never left the palace. 
But seeing an old man, I realised the approach of dotage to 
myself and gave up the pride of youth; semng a sick man, 
I realised that I too was liable to be sick and gave up the 
pride of health; seeing a dead man, I realised that I too 
was liable to be attacked by death, and gave up the pride 
of life.” 

Siddhartha who was bom heir to a small dukedom in 
India, was a reflective child, and when he reached adoles- 
cence, his mind was greatly disturbed with the vicissitudes of 
human life even in the midst of pleasures. At the age of 
twenty-nine when his only son Bahuhi was bom, he Anally 
made up his mind to renounce the world and to enter upon 
the path of eternal peace. He became a monk. It was also 
about this time that Vardhumdna, feunder of Jaiidsm, detached 
himself fecsn a worldly life. SAriputta, Moggallana, and 
Mahakassapa, who later became the prominent disciples of 
the ll^ddha, b^;an to lead a homeless life also about this 
time. Especially, the facts that Yasa, sou of a wealthy mer- 
chant of Benares, and Batthap^ of another wealthy family 
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in Eon^ left Qidr worldly career which promised everything 
finr their fatnze as far as sensnotm satisfactiODS and woddly 
hoDonrs were conoemed, plainly show that the hodian youths 
of those days entertained deep feelings of pessimistio anguish 
over things of this earth. This was quite natinal, seeing that 
the existing religions had no hold over the young i^wing 
minds who were groping in the dark how to'find their way 
_€t But SiddliiuQia was suidj not iuD«d by the 

current waves of world-flying asceticism. As he was already 
twenty-eidne years old and must have had some experience of 
the world, his native yearnings for a spiritual life were much 
deeper and farther reaching than any of Ms contempcoiaries. 
The pain attendant to a life of pleasures must have out a 
very deep wound into his sensitive mind. So we read in the 
Mdgandiya, of the Majjhima EikUya, “Even heavenly enjoy- 
ments, if they are tainted with lusts and evil desires, I have 
no heart to accept”, The result was inevitably his renuncia- 
tion of the home life. 

How did he spend the ten years between his marriage 
at the age of nineteen and his renundation which took place 
wheii he was twenty-nine? We have at present no record, 
but it is impossible to imagine that those ten long years were 
spent to no purpose but fm: sensuous pursuits amcmg dancers 
and musioians as described in the sntras. As the sole heix 
to a dukedom, his mind must have naturally been conoemed 
with its administration and its relations, present and future 
with the neighboring states. The dukedom of the SMd^as 
was then under the dominating shadow of Eosalai The duke- 
dom enjoyed a sort of independence, but in any moment it 
might be over^thrown by an ambitioUB and evthdesigmDg 
Eosala imperialist. However able and far^iglfted the master 
■of Eapilavastu migjlit be his political status was far from beii^ 
an^ enviable one. He could not cortefl the general sitnaition 
which had gpcme too far him and bqmnd hfe power, 
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mi!kst have enllniscl ittto the jotithM luiodf 
^iddlutaflQEift w&eu £e <fecfded to (^oto lilixis^jf to 
^{]^(iaiKL WBirafi lia catiier to Skj^^g&iiiQb ailier fl^e Ifi^undtttton, 
!Bitolil8axtii oSkced idto Itie khigdom of TWfijgftifftfl: in' otd&r to 
make him abandou bis homeless life, (see the Dltammapada 
^halcaiM, "Vol. 1,. and the SuUor-Ntpdld AithaJcatM ) ; and 
after the J^ol^tenment he meditated onoe aS- to' how to 
^veito the world ‘arfthont resortir^ fo 'Waaiilike adiVit^, (see 
the SamyvUa JVtho^ IV, 2 aind the Wtamrnc^aa^ A., 1^ ; 
—these allosibhs are not proBabl;;^ without s^niftcanoe when 
h& politieal sitahtion befbre the Benuneiation h taken into 
aoooont. 

Whatever this may be, as soon an a son, Bahnla,- was 
bom to his w^i he came to the' final resolution that ah 
ivorldly attachments ^xmld be severed befbre they grew too 
strong for him, as he thought the parental tie to be the knot- 
tiest of all entanglements. The so-called Great Benundation 
{maMnikkhcmta) was carried out that very ni^t. This act, 
on the part of a man hearing a great spiritual message was 
praised by all the celestial beings whereas the evil ones were 
greatly disturbed who attempted to thwart ^ddhartha from 
his resolution even on his way to solitude: After passing 
Bamagama, he tarried tor a while' by the river Anoma in the 
land of the Moriyas where he had hto hair all shaved ofif. 
!de then startod; tor' Bajagaha. This 'v^Os one of the two main 
rotuSk cbnnecting Bajiigtiha anci ^Tavastu, which tvere then the 
tno great powers ih India. Wlbile by the* Anoma, Siddhartha 
saw a mendicant ascetic, and reahsed that asbetio- 

rStH was not the rcdl leadihg to fihal dieliverance. fie now 
caniie to Yesah and entered Bahag^dia Whemr he’ paid a visit 
to two' hermftiB^ AMdtd^ma and fiddaka BiSmapntta^ neither 
of ythdUi however gave* sat&toctton to the' seeker of enhj^ten- 
nunr^ tor toey tohtod' ahbnt' lostog themselves in a mys^ 
toanee. wandertogS were rmewed. One of the reasoDB 
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why lie first ctaae Bsjagaha instead of going noorth, for in- 
stance to Takkaaila, the thoi center of the ortho^ !&»h- 
manism, was beoanse Ba.^gaba as a newly-risen kingdom was 
not only a political center bnt the birthplaoe of freeihongdit. 

2. The Attainment of Buddhahood 

While Biddhartha was in B&jagaha, the king Bimtnsaia 
made him an ofibr of the kingdom, whidi he rinsed. Intently 
bent on the disooveiy of the most excellent troth, he went 
south to daya, and in the woods of Urovela, along ibe 
l^easant white-sanded stream of Neranjana, he fotmd a suit- 
able spot for his spiritual workshop. 

As the first step of his mental discipline, he practised 
ascetic exercises as were observed by Bha^ava and others. 
What they were, are recorded in the MaJuimhanada SuUa and 
in the Mahamccaka Svtia. (The Majjhima Nikaya, 12 and 
36.) Hie was 

<*Barzied in the sun, 

Frozen in the cold; 

In the forest of fear 
All alone, 

Without a robe. 

Without hre, 

Standing firm in his purpose, 

Sat the Muni/’ 

The six years’ pmumce and mortification, however, failed to 
^ve him peace of mind. Convinced now of the uselessness 
of such practices he quitted them. He then thought of the 
exercises of Jhana, quiet meditation, of which he had once 
im experience when he was still with his father, and decided 
to walk along this new path. When he was seen abandon- 
ing tbe ascetic practises, bm five medicant-friends judged bim 
a backslider and left him all by biinsdf. He fdl.t as if be 
were thrust down into the bottom of anr abyss. A spiritual 
criffls in which Im now found Mms^ with no human sym- 
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patby shown him by any of his Mlow-asoetics, grew more 
intense and unbearable than ever before, as the day advanced. 
The struggle indeed between light and dark lasted througboirt 
that day. Siddhartha on the Diamond Seat was really a 
most desperate ^hter in a sinritual warfare. As the dusk 
approached, however, the tempest subsided, the struggle was 
over, and he rose up triumpliantly from the battle. He was 
the victor. Peace reigned over his mind even as water 
floweth. The universe with all its discords was now reflected 
serenely in his mind-mirror, where no agitating waves rose, 
calm and etmmal as the ocean itself.' The Shamana became 
the Buddha. ‘'Passions are extinct, the moral deeds are 
accomplished, I have done what had to be done, there is no 
other existence than this.” This state of Buddha’s enlightened 
consciousness defies all literary description ; but when it is 
considered a state in which no passions prevail, it is called 
Nirvana, and when r^;arded as freedom fram all external 
bonds, it is Deliveranoe or Release. Bodhi or Enlightenment 
is a subjective term, showing the traditionally intellectual 
tendency of the Indian mind. This consciousness of enlighten- 
ment has since then become the ideal goal of every devout 
Buddhist endeavor and the source of salvation for all beings 
as well as the main subject of investigation for Buddhist 
scholazs. 

What is to be dine by one who has finished doing his 
own work is the work of salvation, is to work for others, to 
save them from sinking farther and farther into the abyss of 
ignorance and misery. After being absorbed in the ecstatio 
enjoyment of blissful Nirvana for seven weeks, the Buddha 
b^an to think of preaching his Dhorma to his fellow-beings. 
> When however he realised how deep and difficult to compre- 
hend it was for orffinary mind^ he hedtated for a while until 
he was most urgently pursuaded by Btahmadeva. £Gs resolution 
to preach the great Law was expressed in the foUowing lines : 
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“Xbat tbcwe who have .«atB may heu and awaken the faitii. 
niis gate of immortality is open to them*” 

\ TJbeKnipoiii tihe Buddha }u8 fiteps towards Barar 

iiasi ;religioqidj oomsidered sacred bj .ibe Indians of tliose 
days. On his way he met Apvaka* Upe^ who lemarkedf 
^*Bbw quiet your mien and how puro and ladianit yonr jEace 
is .! Tell nte who your teacher is.” The Buddha tcdd hun 
that he had no teacher for his own enl^tenment, for h|s 
attaunnent of Bodjbi and Nirvana, and that he was bound 
£sr Benares to beat jthe drum .of Immortalily. His Law was ^rat 
preached to his former five friends at the Beer Park, Isipa- 
tana. This first sersaon is preserved in .the DhaMmacdkkor 
pavatiatM Sutta (see Yinaya, Mahwoagga X, 6, 17). (I^hese 
five monks who were first deeply impressed by the dignity 
the Buddha, gradually came to .understand the doctrine of 
the Mean as peached by him and finally attained an .enlist* 
enment equal to .the master’s, and aU became Arhans, thus pro- 
ducing six Arhans in the body of the new rel^on. The trinity of 
Buddhism was now complete — ^Buddha, Bhamma, and Sai^ha.. 

•8. “The Meaning op the Teem “ Buddha” 

Blenoefoxth, the Law of the Buddha spread with great 
rapidly in the neighboring lands .and became a great xeliglr 
ons force in India. After the five monks^ Tasa took refuge 
under Buddha with his friends, fif^-four in all, and in the 
second year of his Enlightenment, the three .Eassapa bnotbm» 
who Tvere already well-known %wes in the kingdmu of Maga- 
dha» came to Bnddlia* ^ith 'their one thousand foUowere* 
San^tta and Moggallana .aooonqiianied 1^ .their two hun^nd 
and fifty adherents were .converted to Buddhism. The spread 
of .the new was so repd and imversal in Bajagaha ^ 

that fie founder was .repreanhed the jUihfdntante for mr^ 
.away their ihUdren and t wnfo g them into monks. Two 
mdnrnal .canree be as^ned Jn thie generous reoepKon oi 
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the Law ci the Bnddha t one to freedom of thought which 
was thm entertained by the Indians geneansdlj, and the other 
is the eotmomical prospnity that was enjoyed by the people. 

As the In dians of the Buddha's time were living in a 
state of intelleotual confusion, they had perfect freedom of 
thought and boldly expressed their views, even against the 
traditional authority of Brahmanism. As the latter had yet 
no ecdesiastieal oiganisation, than was no means for its fol- 
lowers to exercise thdr suppressive polides over the opponents 
or dissenters. The Brahmans themselves were dissatisfied with 
their own ancestral teachings and naturally welcomed any 
light that might give them a new life. There was evidently^ 
no fight between the traditional orthodox faith and new at- 
tempts at spiritual rejuvenation. More than that the kings 
and rich merchants seem to have vied with one another to 
give shelter to any freethinkers, providing them with food, 
clothes, and schools which they visited and they were pleased 
to listen to the discourses of a master. Thus, hot only Shakya- 
muni, but other spiritual teachers wandered from one place to 
another, freely expounding thdr beliefe and with no fear of 
persecution. The general public who fully appreciated freedom 
of faith took refuge in the greatest spiritual leader as eagerly 
as the thirsty take to water. The material prosperity of the 
time also had a great deal to do with the Sfuead of Buddhism. 
A greater part of the pec^le then living in Central India 
wa» land-owners, cultivating their own farms, and they were 
not burdened with too heavy a taxation, for no more than a 
tithe was demanded of them. To feed, clothe, and shelter the 
wandoang mendicants was easily within th^ power. Earnest 
seekers of truth thus found themsdves free to become home* 
flees monka in order to deveto themselves exclui^vdy to their 
Sfriritaal calling. 

Of tile internal causes that helped the wonderfully rapid 
ptopagAfcioD 6f Buddhtom, we must first and last mmition tiie 
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gnpceme peraouftlity of its ftnuder himsdf hi whidi the Lav 
of tihe Middle Way was reaUsed as a living prindpte. Bjs 
dooizine thereine was not a mere intdlectoal oonoootKm, but 
the outgrowth of perscmal experience. The Fourfold Noble 
Truth was not a theory but a praotioal insight into the nature 
of things, and the Eightfold Path of Big^teousness did not 
stop at merely enumerating ceriain items of reoommendable 
virtues, but it was an analysis of perfect persoiuJity. QSie 
secret of Buddhist influence therefcnre to come in direct contact 
with the radiant face of Shyakamuni and to listmi to his reso- 
nant and well-modulated voice. His “ Ehi ” (Come unto me) 

^ was like Christ’s “ Follow me 1 ’’—the outburst of his whole 
personality, and those who once h^rd it were so fascinated 
by his spirituality as to abandon everything to be embraced 
by the Master. When we experience how the disciples came 
to take refuge in the Buddha, we notice (1) that they first 
heard his voice and then desired to see him ; (2) that when 
they came to his presence they were deeply impressed with 
his personality; and (3) that finally they listened to his dis- 
courses full of deep meaning mid loving thought. Let us cite 
a few instances from the Scriptures. 

Sudatta, of Sravastu, was sumamed Anathapindika be- 
cause of his charitable deeds towards the helpless. He came 
ozie day to Bajagaha and stayed with a friend of his who 
happened to mention the name of Buddha. This awakened 
Sudatta at once and made him desire to see him in spite of 
an already advanced night. He was thus ccmverted into the 
faith. Sela, a Brahman, who was struck with the w<xrd 
Buddha ” which came from the modh of Ins teacher, Ee- 
niya, repeated the question for three times, Did you say the 
* Buddha ’ ? ” mid he was also amverted. It is wonderful to« 
see how many ascetics were (feeply moved by hearing the 
name ** Buddha ” and raised their wanhipful hands towards 
heav^ oying, **Q Buddha, 0 Buddha!" Mahfikappuaa, 
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'who tdgned over a kingdom near Feribawar was so over* 
whelmed with joy when he heard of the Bnddha from a 
merchant coming from Central India that he did not hesitate 
to abandon his royalty and to join the holy congregation of 
the Buddha. The propagation of the faith seems to have 
taken place not cmly through the Scriptures but through the 
very word “Buddha.” It was like the sun rising to dispel 
darkness, the name had a most mysterious power over human 
minds. They said, “ The homeless Gotama is of .the Sludcyas, 
and being a j%akya he left his family, and he is now the 
Bhagavan, Arhan, Samm&sambuddha, Yijjacaranasampanna, 
Sugata, Lokavit, Anuttara, Furisadammasaratthi, Sattha- 
devamanuss&nam, and Buddha. All the worlds he knows by* 
himself dl the worlds he understands by himself, and he 
preaches his doctrine to all the worlds, inhabited by tlie 
celestial beings, evil ones, Brahmadeva, mendicants, and 
Brahmans. The doctrine he preaches is perfect in the letter 
and in the spirit, and it is excellent in the beginning, in the 
middle, and in the ending. Hie teaches a life of holiness, 
pure and perfect.” His fame mw reached as far south as 
among the peo^ living along the river Godhavaii, and the 
venerable Bavori made his disciples call on the Buddha, among 
whom there were Ajita, Tissa, Mogharaja, and others, fkom 
the north, Mahakappina, of Peshawar, came to Bnddha whose 
faith he embraced, while Fnnna of Bupparaka, after being 
converted into Buddhism, went back to his town where he 
was engaged in preadiing. The 3Q3odem site of Bombay and 
its vicinity thus also became a local center of Buddhism. 
This rapid propagatkm of the name of Buddha and his 
doctriT¥> drew from various quarts of India a constant stream 
, of pec^ to the Yihata wl^ the Buddha stayed, and how 
eager they wcro to see him face to facet 

“To preach with one’s body” is quite an expressive 
phrase frequently used in Buddhism^ and means that a great 
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peMcmalify is nabizally so dignified as to gain the heaxt of 
his people even before a void comes out (rf his month. In 
this vespeot Buddha seems ; to hare bemi gfaeA. Upaka, a 
non-belieyer, vas first struck, as was already referred to^ by 
the beauty and grace of Buddha’s forpi before be vas ooUf 
verted to the feith. Vaodiagotta, a Brahman, sang highly of 
Baddha’s feoe and became an upfisaka. In the Samytitta 
Niihdya, 1, 5, we read that a oeles^ being mads an inquiry 
as to the reeam of Buddha and his disciples having such a 
dear and joyfol eqjression in S{dte of thdr me meal a day. 
Pdsenadi, king of Ujjayini, made another such inquiry conr 
owning the Buddha’s countenance. That Bhikkhu, Yakkali, 

* always wished to see Buddha whose physical beauty enrap* 
tnred him is recorded in various Sutras. When Magandiya, 
a Brahman, saw the Muni of Shakya he was so attracted by 
him that he proposed to Buddha a mamage in behalf of Ms 
dai^hter. The Buddha’s sermon, however, awakened his feith 
in the Law. Jenta who was a sm of the Purohita (teaohw) 
to the king of Kosala was vain about hfe descmit, wealth, 
and personal attracticms; but when cm day he saw Buddha 
surrounded by his ramiks, he felt as if he were standing bO' 
fere the splendor of the sun, oil hfe petty pride vanished, and 
he became a disciple of the Buddha. {Thera Oatha, 423-8.) 
The BraJma-Shdta (the Middle Agama, 161) leccnrds Uttaia’s 
most eulogical report amceming the Buddha’s pwsonal dignity, 
whidi he made to his own teacher Brahm&yu. In short, the 
sjmtuality and inner eonsoioosniees of Buddha oould not but 
flow over its ecdanaal encasement and impart to hfe features 
and movemants an inexplicable air of di^ty, lov6ing>kindne8S, 
and iiresistibUfly. Thus he was likmied by his disciples to a 
Uon, or to a 9 »at el^phan^ gfecfeas, living in tiie HiinSiayas. . 

As regard the voice of ihe Boddha, mentfon is made of 
it, as far as my knowledge Mtends, only in the ^Sonoefendh- 
Sutia, of the Digl^Hikaya, whare his vdoe is desotibed aa 
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Ixiwtilai bis wor#Q|g pHl oi gcace, aod jhjia tone as mild and 
geittil^. as tbe pocne^ of tbs lowlinasB of fearlessoaKf^ 
it goss jvitboat ibat &e Bndi^ bad Jia sHoqoaQoe and 

autboritj, in wbatoe^ gatbetii^ to tbe heart of tbe 
andience and to awabsn tbeir bath m tbe Jj»yr, The Buddha 
iras, beaidefit* 3 bppna aiigner; he voidd sometimes be dhect 
in attradang the opponent, but sometbnes most bindlj and 
thcH»iigblj go over the whole gtpond to oonvinoe ibis audience. 
He was a gmat rbetoridmi, daUed. in consteuetion and esr 
quidte in the mastery wmds, wbieb is OTineed in the 
Scriptums. T^ose, thexefore, who listened to him remaibed, 
“ Wh^ Gotama dfsooumes on various subieots, jthe fall^ aie 
raised, the hidden are made manifest, tbe lost are directed to 
their way, and into the midst of darkness is brought a light 
so that those who have eyes can see.” Or they would mcprass 
their complete satisfaction with the Buddha’s sermons by com- 
paring them to ” a gmat saJa tree, whose core alone is left 
while fts leaves, barks, Inanches, and all its outer parts are 
gone,” (Majjhima Nildya, 72.) 

Now let ine ask what is after ah meant by “Buddha,’' 
^□ns is not an honcaifio tatje givmr by others to the Muni of 
tbs Shakyas, but it desigmstes bis own conyiction in bimedf. 
When the whed of the Law was first made to reyolye, his 
knrxw .companions /oi five .ascetics addressed him as their 
feimid, yrho however were pto^manded by Gotamai and tbe 
lattw now dedaqed bimsdf to be the Tatbagata,, Arbaaa, and 
Slanunasamfajaddba, Against the question of l>oiaa, a Brab« 
man, be said, *‘l am not a deva, nicr a yaksha, nor a gaur 
^Owrl^i nor ami a Imnwm being, b# tbe Buddha Because 
ha me there is no jonger any reawtoe of evil karma.” 

“.l^jddbe ” eomss feom Ibe root “ budh,” a^ 
lyben iwed as lamn, tt denotes ^ooe who is an ligb t med,” or 
*>one who is awakened.” I believe tbe origmel smise si the 
tsRm fe, in o^Qsition to ^^enfiito” (nfe^ang) or >^matto” 
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{drank), to he tacJe^td, or awctkened. Whesa the Word ** Bnd- 
dha ** M cme who is ^wak^ed %aB frBt used by Shakyamimi 
in oontcadistinoiiob to ihe rest <A manlnnd who are all dee^y 
drank in the superficiality d! things, this must have started 
them frcnn a long night’s dream and filled their hearts with 
mixed feelings of surprise, inspiratbn, and reverence. This 
meaning was gradually extended so as to include andent sages 
or saints, — the seven or twenfy-four Buddhas of the past, thus 
came to be 6uummn.ted. When the term was made to denote 
any d^ree of wakefulness, such technical words as Pacceka> 
Buddha or Savaka-Buddha came into use. !Finally, with us, 
Buddhahood now signifies a being who is himsdf enlightened 
and is able to enlighten others and whose ftnUg h tpumfint and 
conduct are in perfect harmony, but as to the Dharamanakar 
Buddha or Buddha in living form, this applies only to the 
Venerable Muni of the Shakyas. 

^is Buddha is in possession of the four sorts of fearless- 
ness, the ten powers, and the eighteen unique virtues. He 
knows what is fit to know, sees what is fit to see, has an 
■eye, has an intelligenoe, the Law, Brahma, and the power of 
speech, and he teaches, leads people to righteousness, and 
gives immortality. He is the TathSgata. He is the perfect 
one with the knowledge of five things: he knows righteous- 
ness, the Law, moderation, time, and the object. He is the 
one who, being pure in heart, Acts without oonsdous efibrts 
in accordance to the norm of things (mZu) ; he is the one who, 
perfectly disciplined in mind, abides in the depths of sdf- 
refleotion (Jham ) ; he is the one who throu gh the power of 
self-xeflection has an insight into the true nature of all things 
{vyija). As he has truly reached where is the goal of all 
thingSy he is called the Tathfigata ; as he fe supremely quali- 
fied to receive offerings by others, he is the Arhan; as he 
thoroughly oomprdiends the nature of all things, he is the 
SammfisambuddhS.j as his understanding («^a) is in pei^ 
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acQcucd with oopclnot (oarcma), he ia the VijjaoarauB-BaiQr 
peim ; as he is hlesfiied) he is tjie S^gata as he knows all 
that is in the worlds he is the Lokavid, as he kno^ra nn 
peera among hm^ bongSt he is the Anuttara ; as he is the 
most skilM managf» of humanity, he is ^ Purisadamma- 
-saratthi ; as he is the teacher of men and odestial beings ha 
is the Sattadevamanossanam ; as he is awakened and enli^t- 
ened, he is the Buddha; and finally as he is most revered 
he is the Bhagava. These are what is known as the ten 
appdlations of the Tathagata. He is then again known as 
the conqueror (Jina), because he won the battle ; he is some- 
times called the possessor of ten powers (daaaicda ) ; lastly, he 
is the Devatideva since there are no gods even in the heavens 
claiming superiority to the Buddha. In the MaJmvytgpaUi, 
eighty-one titles are mentioned of him, and in the Jbhidha- 
mppadipika thirty-two. 

In short, “ Buddha ” signifies one who alone is awakened 
from the long dream of ignorance while the rest of the world 
is heavily drunk with the wine of desire {kama), and one who 
out of the fulness of his heart does all he can to call others 
back from their uninterrupted sleep in ignmance. When he 
was, in the first year after the Enlightenment, sending out 
si^y missionaries to various quarters of the world, he- 
addressed them as follows: “O ye Bhikkhus! I am re- 
leased from the earthly and heavenly bondages, and you are 
also released from the earthly and heavenly bondages. 0 ye 
Bhikkhus! go now out into tlie world lor the benefit and 
hapless of many, and wander in the world out of the ful- 
ness of your hearts for the benefit and happiness of men and 
devas. O ye Bhikkhus! preach the Ijaw that is perfect in 
the letter as well as in the spirit, and exodlent in the begin- 
ning, in the miMe, and in the end; also propagate the life 
of purity and holiness. There are some whose mental eyes, 
are not yet wlmUy covered with dust. If the Law were not 
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. WfiAT IS MAHAYANA BODDHISM? 

TITHAT & Mahajdna Bfiddhism? Why do we have more 
’ ' &aii owe Buddhism ? Why should Bhddhinn be divided 
into Northern and Southern^ dr Manfiyaha and Hinayfina? 
We mighi adi as well. Why is Christaaxdty divided? For in 
Christianity do we not find the Boman Catholic Cliurch, the 
Greek Church, and -the Protestant Church with all its different 
sects? Yet all of these different branches and sects assert 
Christ as the mainapring of their religiotis life and claim to 
interpret the spirit of their faith and to derive from Christ’s 
teaehihgs the basis of their tenets of belief. It is exactly the 
Same in Buddhism. Just as Christianity has changed ac- 
cording to the different periods of time and peoples with 
whom it has come in contact, So has the primitive Buddhism 
received new developments as different minds reflected and 
studied the Buddhist teachings. All these sects and schools 
of Buddhism, however, claim the Buddha as their inspiration 
and believe that in (heir teaching and presentation the spirit 
of the Buddha is reacted and that the kernel of thought is 
developed but not radically changed. 

When the Buddha was alive, he preached for many bng 
yeoTB^ but like Christ he wrote nothing himself and his ser- 
mons and discoarses were not written down until one hundred 
years after Hs deolh. The monks of the Sonthmi school who 
wrote in Pali soon began to emphasise the ethical teaching 
of tbs BndiBia and did not develop the metaphysical and 
speculative elements. But other monks who wrote in Sanskrit 
did emifliasise this latter dement, and fibm their writings the 
Nortitetn school resulted. 

Later when Buddhism was brought to China and later 
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siill fco Japan, ihe teaching was still further developed into 
what we may call Eastern Buddhism. There are certain 
difihrenoes in these schools of Buddhism, but there are also 
a great many points of similaiity, and as mentioned before 
they all claim that the great Buddha Shakyamuni himsdf was 
the inspirer (rf their doctrine and to represent the spirit of 
the Buddha’s teaching, if not always the letter of what is 
sometimes called primitire Buddhism. 

{Scholars generally divide Buddhism into two great bran- 
ches, the Hinaymia or Southern which is prevalent in C^lon, 
Burma, and Siam, but whi^ differs in many pdnts from 
what scholars call the primitive Buddhism of the Bali texts, 
and Mahayana or Northern found in China, Nepaul, Tibet, 
Mongolia, and Japan. As the Mahayana of Japan has 
devdbped so differently from the Mahayana of Tibet, it has 
seemed well to present the Buddhism we 6nd in the Far-east 
as Eastern Buddhism. 

Why is one school of Buddhism called McJidyam and 
the other Hlmyam, yam meaning vehide? Hvna means 
little and MaJicl means great. Difference had existed in the 
Buddhist schools for some time before king Kanishka, and 
when in his reign a council was held the cleavage of thou^t 
and teaching was fully recognised and the Mahayanists gave 
themselves Uie name of Mahay&na, the great vehicle, because 
they taught that through their doctrine of Bodhisattvaship a 
greater number of disciples could be carried to the goal of 
Nirvana than could the smaller vehicle of the Southern sc^ol 
vrith its narrower conoeptiou of Arhatship. car salvation for the 
few. 

In India both sdiools' of thon^t lived side by side for 
Boine time, but later the separatirm became more mmrked siS 
the Mah&y&na teadung travdled North and East with San- 
skrit as its medinni and the Hinayaha remained stationary, 
geographically fmd'intelleotn^ the South. 
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According to the Mahiiyanists, the teacliings of Hmayuua 
are but the b^jinning of the Buddha’s instruction and the 
Mahayunist teachings the extension of the Buddha’s doctrine 
pushed to the. end, not content to stop where the Hinayfina dtxjs. 
The teachers of Mahayana explain that the development of 
doctrine corresponds to the successive periods of the Bmldlia’s 
life after his enlightenment, the Hinayana teacliings belonging 
to the first part of his preaching activity. There were other 
periods of his life and in each period liis teaching unfolded 
itself more fully. .The Mahayanists revere the great Buddha 
Shakyamuni, but they also revere certain great Buddhist sages, 
who, seeing into the heart and spirit of the Buddha’s teaching, 
reflected upon it, hiught it, and matured it. Scholars and 
adherents .of the Himiyana school deny tliis and assert that 
the JtlahtXyanists had no right to do this, that the simple 
ethical teaching of the Hinayana was the direct doctrine of 
the Buddliii, iind tliat the Mahayana is only a degenerated 
form of Buddhism. Be tliat as it may, the fact remains tluit 
the Mahayana repi'esents the spirit of the Buddha and a 
living religion to many men, and therefore worthy of study. 
Some scholars claim tliat the Hinayana tciichings are the tnie 
primitive Buddhism, but as practised in Southern countries 
this is not quite true. There are dilEirent sects among the 
Hinayanists, and one of their sects, the IMahasanghika, is in 
many respects more in agreement with the Maliayaim thmi 
with the Hinayana. The Buddliisra of Burma also lias many 
pdnta of contact with Mahayi'ina. 

Wl|at are some of the main points of difference between 
the Mahayana and the Hinayana Buddhism? 

1. The Hinayana Buddha is an historical cliaracter, a 
teacher of men, a man himself who obtained enlightenment, 
pointer of the way to the Four Noble Truths. But in the 
Mahayana the Buddha is not regarded as an ordinary human 
being, but as a being of the greatest wisdom and spirituality. 
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The Bnddlm is a mauifestaiion of Dharmakaja the Absolute. 

2. The Hiuayana does not believe in any Absolute, any 
great spiritual reality underlying the universe. But in jhe 
Mahayana there is a religious object, the Dharmakaya Buddha 
or Amitabha Buddha, which is a being of will and intdli- 
gence, of thought and action, and the universe is an expres- 
sion of this Dharmakaya. In the Awkmmka Sutra we read: 

The Dharmakaya, while manifesting itself in the triple world, 
is free from impmities and evil desires. It unfolds itseU 
here, there, and everywhere responding to the call of karma. 
It is not an iudividmil reality, it is not a fsilse existence, but 
is universal and pure. It comes from nowhere, it goes to 
nowhere ; it does not assert itself, nor is it subject to annihi- 
lation. It is forever serene and eternal. It is the one, devoid 
of all determinations. This Body of Dharma has no boundary, 
no quarters, but is embodied in all bodies. Its freedom and 
spontaneity is incomprehensible, its spiritual presence in things 
corporeal is incomprehensible. All forms of corporeality are 
involved therein, it is able to create all things. Assuming 
any concrete material body as required by the natmo and 
condition of karma, it illuminates all creations. Though it is 
the store-house of intelligence, it is void of particularity. There 
is no place in the universe where this Dharmakaya does not 
prevail. The universe becomes, but this forever remains. It 
is free from all opposites and contraries, yet it is working in 
aU things to lead them to Nirvana.” 

3. The BQnayana will not discuss the ultimate questions 
of metaphysics and philosophy, but the Mahayana does dis- 
cuss them in their most metaphysics and speculative aspects. 

4. The Hinayana regards the MahSyfina as a d^pene- 
ration of primitive Buddhism, but Mah&yana regards the 
Hinayana as an incomplete presentation of Buddhism, true as 
&r as it goes, but not gcong fax enoi^. 

5. Tire great^t difference of all and the jewel in the 
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<5rown of Mahayaua Buddhism, is the doctrine of the Bodhisattva. 
In the Hinajuna the goal held out to eteiy one is tliat of 
Arhatship. An Arhat is a man in whom the evil passions 
are all extinct, who will never be bom again, and who has 
obtained enlightenment in this life, and who seeks salvation 
or enlightenment by meditation and a pure life for himself 
and himself alone. But in Mahdyuna the end is not that of 
individual saintship and entmnce into Nirvana, but instead, 
in some future existence to become oneself a Buddha, a saviour 
of all beings. Such a being who is on the road to Buddha- 
ship is a Bodhisattva (he whose essence, saiim, lias become 
intelligence, hodhi). The Bodhisattva in distinction from the 
dispassionateness of the Ai’hat has a universal sympathy and 
compassion for others so great that he voluntarily rem^unces 
Nirvana in order to become the helper, the way-shower, the 
saviour of others. This doctrine of the Bodhisattva is the 
most characteristic feature of Mahfiyana. Gradually many of 
these Bodhisattvas took on divine aspects and became the 
divinities of Maliayana theolcgy ; but the idea tliat every one 
may aspire to Bodhisattvasliip and even Buddhahood is held 
out as the goal of life. Ignorance and imperfection prevent 
our Bodhi from manifesting completely, but it is present 
latently and only needs developing. Bodliisattvas are always 
active, seeking to help, for even a Bodhisattva cannot but 1x3 
conscious of the sorrow in the world and from liis loving heart 
.seek to alleviate it. 

The Mahayana insists upon the identity of all life; the 
Dharmakaj'a is everywhere present ; therefore, the merit ac- 
quired by one may be turned over for the benefit of another. 
This is parindimm and is the great point of emphasis in the 
doctrine cif the Bodhisattva. From the Dharmakaya come 
many Buddhas and Bodhisattvas which we find in the Maha- 
yana pantheon, but never, when contemplating these gods and 
divinities, must it be forgotten tlrat all beings are divine, all 
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may become gods, all are on the path of deUveranoe, and ou 
each path, by whatever school or sect or teaching we go, a 
loving Bodhmttva stands upon that path to help, to guard, 
to point the way, to give of his own love and intelligence to 
every lowly follower. 

Even in Hinayuna the idea of the Bodhisattva was found, 
but it was developed by Mahayana and is the very heart of 
its system. There are some writers who think that this 
conception of the Bodhisjittva is inferior to that of the Arhat. 
This seems strange to Mahay^sts, for they cannot help but 
believe that however fine the conception of Arhatship may be, 
that of Bodhisattvaship is far greater and more worthy of the 
efforts of naankiud. 

Let us sum up the main cliaracteristics of Mahayana. 
According to Sthiramati in his Litroduction to the Malmjdm,* 
“Tlie essential (tifteronce of the doctrine of the Bodhisattva 
as distinguislied from the other Buddhist schools contests in 
the belief that objects of the senses are merely phenomenal 
and have no absolute reality, that the indestructible Dharma- 
kiiya which is all-pervading constitutes the norm of existence, 
that all Bodhisjittvas are incarmitions of the Dharmakaya, who 
not by their e\-il karma previously accumulated, but by their 
boundless love for all mankind, assume corporeal existences, 
♦and tliat persons who thus appear in the flesh, as avatars of 
the Buddha supreme, associate themselves with the masses in all 
possible social relations, in order that they might thus lead 
them to state of enlightenment.” 

According to Asanga who is considered, with his brother 
Vasubhandu, to be the greatest teacher of the psychological 
school of Buddhism, the seven features peculiar to Mahayana 
are ' 

(1) Its (hmprehensiveness. The Mahayana does not con- 

^ See D. T« Suzaki*B Outlims of Mahaydm Buddkimt p. 61 et seq. 

*♦ Op. cit., pp. 62-65. 
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fine itself tx) the teachings of one Buddha alone ; but Avlierever 
and whenever truth is found, even under the disguise of most 
absurd superstitions, it makes no hesitation to winnow the 
grain from the husk and assimilate it in its own system. 
Innumerable good laws taught by Buddhas of all ages and 
localities are all taken up in the coherent body of the 
Mahayana. 

“ (2) Universal Love for all Seniicnt Beings. The Hina- 
ySna confines itself to the s>ilvation of individuals only; it 
does not extend its bliss universally, as each must achieve 
his own deliverance. The Mtihayuna, on the contrary, aims 
at general salvation ; it endeavors to save us not only indivi- 
dually, but universally. All the motives, efforts, and actions 
of the Bodliisattvas pivot on the furtherance of univcrsjil wel- 
fare. 

“(8) Its Greatness in Intellectml Comprehension. The 
Mahayfina maintains the theoiy of non-atnnm not only in 
regard to sentient beings but in mgard to things in generiU. 
While it denies the hypothesis of a metaiJiysicai figent 
directing our mental operations, it also rejects the view tliat 
insists on the noumenal or thiugish reality of existence as 
they appear to our senses. 

“ (4) Its Marvellorw Spiritwd Energy. The Bodliisattva 
never gets tired of working for universtil salvation, nor do' 
they despair because of the long time required to accomplish 
this momentous object. To try to attain enlightenment in 
the shortest possible period and to be self-sufficient witliout 
pay ing auy attention to the welfare of the masses, is not the 
teaching of tlie Mahayana.^ 

“(6) Its Greatness in the Exercise of the Upaya. The 
term <t^ya literally means ‘ expedien<y.’ The great fatherly 
sympathetic heart of the Bodliisattva has inexhaustible re- 
sources at his command in order that he might lead the masses 
to final enlightenment, each according to his disposition and 
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environment, the Mahujana does not ask its followers to 
escape the metempsychosis of birth and death for the sake of 
entering into the lethaigic tranquillity of Nirvana ; for metem- 
psychosis in itself is no evil, and Nirvana in its coma is not 
productive of any good. And as long as there are souls 
groaning in pain, the Bodhisattva cannot rest in Nirvana; 
there is no rest for his unselfish heart, so full of love and 
i^Tnpathy, imtil he leads all his fellow-beings to the eternal 
bliss of Buddliahood. To reach this end he employs innu- 
merable meaM {npaya) suggested by his disinterested loving- 
kindness. 

“ (6) Its Higher Spiritml Attamment. In the Hinayana 
the liighest bliss attainable does not go beyond Axhatship 
which is ascetic saintliness. But the followers of the Maha- 
yuna attain even to Buddhahood with aU its spiritual powers. 

“ (7) Its Grecdet' Adimty. When the Bodhisattva reaches 
the stage of Buddhahood, he is able to manifest himself every- 
where in the ten quarters of the xmiverse and to minister to 
the spiritual needs of all sentient beings.” 

A modem Japanese writer on Bnddlusm, Yenryo Inouye, 
who died a few years ago, gives the characteristics of the 
Mahayana as follows: 

1. Salvation or enlightenment is for all. All naay be- 
come Bodhisattvas and ultimately attain Buddhahood and 
Nirvana. 

2. Bodhisattvas voluntarily renounce Nirvana in order 
to work for the enlightenment of their fellow-bein^. 

3. Everything in the universe is the manifestation of 
the Dharmakaya. 

4. The world of suffering of Hinayana Buddhism may 
be converted through union in the Dharmakaya and through 
enlightenment. 

5. While not ignoring ethical pecepts, the emphasis 
in Mahayana is laid upon meditation for wisdom in individual 
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ddiverance and upon lovingkinduess in stepping in the 
footprints of the Buddha. 

In this article certain diiTerences between Mahdyana and 
Hiuajana Buddhism liave been pointed out. Let us not for- 
get however the similarities between the t^vo. These are : the 
idea of impermanency of all things, karma, rebirth, the law 
of cause and effect, the middle path, the prevalence of sorrow 
and ignorance, the possibilit}- of attainment of and the i-eality 
when attained of Nirvana, which is the dispersion forever of 
sorrow, suffering, and ignorance. 


Beatbice Lane Suzuki, m. a. 



THE “ WASAN ” OR BUDDHIST HYMNS 


Preface , 

T he religious sentiment, like other gi'eat emotional stirrings, 
always tends to express itself in poetical form, which is 
called in this case the hymn. A religion worth the name, 
therefore, has its own hymns and its own ways of chanting 
or singing them. The Jodo-Shinslin, or the True Sect of the 
Pure Land, has a collection of hymns known as the “ Sanjo- 
wasan,” that is, hymnals in three volumes. Besides their 
religious significance, they have also literary merit of a high 
grade. While the writer was in England during tlie great 
war, he translated aU the hymns into En^ish in cooperation 
with Mrs. Adams Beck, a learned English lady who is 
greatly interested in Japanese literature. 

Shinran Shonin, who is the author of the present hymns 
as well as the founder of the Shin sect, was bom in 1173, in 
a village near Kyoto. At the age of nine, he left his homo 
to lead a monastic life at Htyezan. For ten years, that is, 
from nineteen to twenty-nine, he applied himself with the 
utmost zeal to the study of the Buddhist scriptures, endeavor- 
ing to find the final refuge for his soul. At last he met 
Honen Shonin, the great teacher of the doctrine of the Pure 
Land, and through his instruction Shinran came to embrace 
the great faith, which was now awakened in his heart. 
After some year^ on account of his teachings, he was 
banished by the government authorities to the northern part 
of Japan, far away from the center of culture. When he 
was about fifty-two years old, he completed his work on 
“ K^o-gyo-shin-sho ” (The Teaching, Practioe, 
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Faitti, and Enlightenment), which is the foundittiou of the 
doctrine of the Pure Land< About twenty-eight years of his 
last days were peacefully spent in Kyoto where ho died at 
an advanced age of ninety. 

Of the three volumes of the Hymnals, the first two have 
references to his age when he was seventy-six (1248 A. D.), 
and the third has the date of 1258 A. D. when ho was 
eighty-six. To compose these hymns full of vifadity and 
sentiment when the author wjis as old as seventy or eighty, 
shows wliat a great spirit was moving in him. Especially, 
in the third volume of the Hymnals, we see how fervently 
his religious sentiment was stimng in an ever-young soul. 
Hjs confessions and his strong feelings against the perversities 
and falsehoods of his days are powerfully exi^ressed here. 

The “ Sanjo-Wtisan ” consists of the following hymnals : 
The Jodo-Wasan, San-Amida-Ge, Keso-Wasan, and Sho-»o- 
metim- Wamn. The Jodo- Wasan, or Hymns of the Pme 
Land, contains one hundred and sixteen hymns, praising ihe 
virtues of AmidarButsu, or the Buddha of Etermil Life and 
the glory of his Pure Land, based on the teachings as 
expounded in the three main Sutras of the Shin sect, wliich 
are: the GrecU Svtm of the Land of Bliss, the Svlm of 
Meditation, and the Lesser Stdra of the Land of Bliss. The 
San-Amida~Gc, or the Hymns of Amidti-Butsu, w.as com- 
posed by Domran a great Chinese teacher of the Pure 

Ijand doctrine, while the Kdsd-Wasan, of one hundred and 
seventeen hymns, praise the lives of the seven great 
Jodo teachers in India, China, and Japan, and the doctrine 
promulgated by them. The Sfto-zo-tnatsu-Wcisan contains one 
hundred and eighteen hymns, some of which describe the 
periodical changes that will take place in the history of the 
Holy Law through the three ages, called “ Orthodox ” (she), 
“Bepresentative” (zo), and “Terminating” (rnatsu), while 
othws are concerned with the merits and demerits of belief. 
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doubt, repentance, etc. Each hymn has four stanzas. 

The chanting of the “Wasan” seems to have b^uu 
about one himdred and fifty years after the death of the 
author, when the Shin sect followers song them with a 
certain rhythm in the momiug and evening as they do at 
present. 

The hymns most important and popular are arranged 
under the following six subjects. The numbers refer to the 
original hymns. 

I. The Supreme Buddha and His Eternal Land 

1. Since He who is infinite attained unto the Wisdom 
Supreme, the long, long ages of ten ktilpas have rolled away. 
The Light of the Dliarmakaya is in this world an eye to 
the blind. 

2. Seek refuge in the True Illmnination ; for the light 
of His Wisdom is infinite. In all the worlds there is nothing 
upon which His light shineth not. 

3. Take refuge in tlie light Universal, as the light of 
His deliverance is boundless: He who is within it is freed 
from the lie of afiSrmation or denial. 

4. Seek refuge in that which is beyond understanding; 
for His glory is all-embracing as the air. It shineth and 
pierceth all things, and there is nothing hid from the light 
thereof. 

5. Take refuge in the Ultimate Strength ; for His pure 
radiance is above all things. He who perceiveth this li^t is 
set free from the fettms of karma. 

6. Seek refuge in the World-Honoured. Since His 
glorious radionoe is above all. He is called the Buddha of 
Divine Light. And by Him is darkness of the three worlds 
en%ht6Ded. 

7. Excellent is the Id^t of His Wisdom ; tberefcne is 
he called the Buddha of Clear Shining. He who is within 
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the L^ht, being wasted from tlie soil of karma, shall attain 
imto the final deliverance. 

8. Take refoge in the Mi^ty Consoler. Wherescwver 
His merey shineth throngh all the world, men i-ejoico in its 
gladdening Light. 

41. Like unto a golden mountain reflecting the myriad 
rays of these heavenly blossoms, so is the form of the Infinite 
One. 

42. From the Saci'ed Body, as from a well-spring, 
floweth this light over the ten rt^ons of the world. By 
Hjs sacred teaching He leadeth all lia\ing life into the law 
of light. 

25. Seek refuge in the Almighty Spirit. By the divine 
might of His promise, by the Infinite One wtis the laud of 
Bliss created; yea, and the souls of men that dwell therein. 
And there is nought that may compare with them. 

37. Seek refuge in the heavenly liarmouy. For the 
jewel groves and gem trees of the Land of Bliss give forth a 
sweet and surpassing melody in pure and ordered imisou. 

38. Seek refuge in the divine promise, the treasury of 
merit: For the seven jewel trees are fragi-ant in paradise 
where the flowers, the finits, the branches and the leaves 
thereof cast back their radiance the one to the other. 

40. In all the world is no place hidden from the glory 
shed by hundreds of myriad raj’s fr'om the heart of every 
flower of the Land of Bliss. 

44. Seek refrige in the All-Honoured. For when sorrow 
and fli ghirnj are fled away, the Holj* Land shall rejoice with 
joy and singing. Therefore is it called the Land of Bliss. 

46. He tbftt seeketh refuge in the kingdom of the 
Infinite Qae (Amido-Buddha), is a citizen of the kingdom of 
every Buddha. Let him with single heart give praises unto 
One Buddha, for in so doing he praiseth all tliat are 
set free. 
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II. Scdvatim 

286. The Buddha of the In&ute Light, together with 
the Bodhisattvas of Compassion and Wisdom, having taken 
the Ark of the Divine promise that is voyaging on the 
•ocean of birth and death, have gathered and saved manldnd 
therewith. 

80. The EtCTnaJ Father is called the Buddha of Infinite 
Light, because very naightily He holdeth in safety all beings 
dwelling in the ten regions of the world who by His 
merciful enlightenment, recite IBs Holy Name. 

85. Having great pity Our Eternal Father lighteneth 
the dark night of ignorance, manifesting Himself in tliat 
land of joy as the Buddha of Infinite Light which en- 
lightenetli aU the worlds with its immeasurable glory. 

86. Tluit Lord most compassionate, the Buddha of Im- 
measurable Light, He who Jias attained unto the Supremo 
Wisdom even before tlie myriads of kaJpas were, pitying them 
that know not, made himself manifest in the palace of Kapila 
as the Lord of Shakya-muni. 

123. One Ark only, that Ark of the divine promise of 
Our Merciful Father doth voyage and bear us unto the shore 
of the eternal peace — even us who so long have drifted hither 
and thither in the ocean of birth and death. 

129. Whoso beheveth in the power of the divine 
promise shall verily be at one with the holy Essence even as 
the turbid stream is clear and pure within the ocean depth 
when they have flowed together. 

202. Without the almighty strength of the divine 
promise how should we leave this sinful world? Wherefore 
we should live in hearty thanksgiving for the grace of our 
Father thinking ever upon the ocean deeps of His love. 

211. Though our eyes are so blinded by illusion that 
we discern not the light whereby He embraceth us, yet that 
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great mercy forever sbinetli upon us and is not weary. 

269. The Divine Light shineth over the deep night of 
ignorance, therefore sorrow not that the wisdom of your 
eyes is darkened. The holy Ark is at hand tliat voyageth 
over the great ocean of birth and death, therefore fear not 
because your sin is heavy. 

270. Great as is the might of the' Divine I*romise of our 
salvation, so light is the heaviest of oiur sins. Immeasurable 
is the wisdom of oin Father, and therefore they that are 
astray, as also they tluit are weaiy sliaU not be forgotten. 

I/I. Faith 

113. Whoso seeketh refuge in Buddha, as a child in 
the bosom of his mother, shall verily perceive Him now or 
in the time that sli^l be. And it shall be sorm. 

148. He who believeth tliiit the sole Veliicle of the 
Divine Promise, most perfect, most mighty, recoivcth within 
itself the greatest of sinners, will receive the deptli of this 
essential te;icliing — namely, that before the eyes of the instructed, 
illusion and wisdom ai-e in thqir essence one. 

156. Sin is made one with virtue in its essence, even 
as ice is one with water. Tlie more there is ice, so much 
the more water is there. So also is the binding up of sin 
with virtue. 

190. Merciful and compassinate parents unto us are the 
Blessed One and the Lord Shakya Buddha. For they liave 
opened before us the way of good, having so purposal tliat 
the great Faith shall be. 

193. At that moment when faith in the Enlightened 
One is perfect, pm*e and lasting as the diamond, then shall 
the Spiritual Light shine upon us and guard us, the light 
which fear ever guideth us from re-birth and death. 

198. The attainment of the Divine Wisdom shall come 
unto him who redteth the Holy Name, for his fiiith oomoth 
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from the Divine Promise of Him that leadeth him into the 
Promised Land. He shall not M to attain unto the Great 
Nirvana. 

256. According to the all-seeing promise of the Blessed 
One, when the water of the faith He giveth entereth the 
ocean of soul, illusion passeth straightway into wisdom 
through the virtue of that true land of the Divine Promise. 

88. Our Lord instructeth iis that he who rejoiceth in 
his faith is, in so doing, in unity with the Highest. For 
tnie faith is the seed of Enhghtenment, and the seed of true 
light is in itself the potentiality of that which is Deity. 

IV. Those who never fnce back on the toay of 
Urth and death 

57. Whoso attaineth unto the true Faith is in unity 
witli them that return no more to birth and death. For 
liaving thus attained, they pass onward into Nirvana, their 
lives being ended. 

121. Whoso would quicHy attain unto that resting 
place where illusion ceaseth, should recite the Holy Name 
holding Ms mind in steadfast piety. 

154. The Buddha of that inexpressible light that 
shineth into the worlds of ten r^ons, being forever enlight- 
ened the night of ignorance, hath most certainly opened the 
way of Nirvana to every man who even for one moment 
rejoiceth in receiving His Divine Promise. 

192. By tliat faith alone, like unto a jewel of price, we 
who in this sinful world have our being, may enter into the 
Eternal Kingdom, being eternally freed from the yoke of birth 
and death. 

320. Whoso attatueth unto the holy ' faith that is the 
power of divinity, must, in the ten r^ons of the world, 
breed the twofold gift of the Enlightened One that he may 
live in thankfulness for Ms grace. 
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134. H© whose heart is great and who shall attaiu 
unto the true enlightenment is he also that desireth the 
salvation of all living, and verily the true {mth given of that 
Blessed One is salvation. 

360. Since we have believed the Divine Promise, how 
is it possible we should be in the power of life or death? 
Unchanged may be om* sinful Ixxly, but our heart is in the 
land of purity forever. 

48. Let him that hath fiiith praise the Virtue of the 
Divine Wisdom. Let him striA'e to declare it imto all men 
that he may offer his thankfulness for the grace of Buddha. 

292. It is very meet that our souls rejoice exceedingly 
in the grace of the great compassion of the Buddha. Yea, 
even to the extinction of the body. And for tlie gracious 
giving of our spiritual teachers, we must in like manner 
rejoice, yea, though our very bones be broken. 

F. The AiUdmnent of Bwldkihood ami Behirth mi Earth 

150. Unto us liath our Father given those two spiritual 
gifts — of these the first is the Virtue whereby we attaiu unto 
BGs kingdom, and the second is the Virtue whereby having 
so attained we return into this world for the salvation of men. 
By the merit of these two gifts are we initiates of the true 
faith and of its deeds. 

151. When we shall have attained unto the faith and 
the faith and deeds of the merciful promise through our 
Father that is in all things able to give them unto us, birth 
and death are henceforward imited as Nirvana. And this is 
called the Gift of Departiue. 

152. And when we shall have attained unto tlmt height 
which is desire for the ingathering of all beings into the 
TuMid of Bliss, shall we return again into this world that we 
may be saviour of men. And this is called the Gift of 
Beturuing. 
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282. Casting aside the sorrow of birth and death — ^that 
sorrow which is timeless in its beguiuing, I hope now solely 
for the Gb?eat Nirvana. There is no end to my thankfulness ■ 
for the two mighty gifts of our !Etem^ Father. 

284. Because in the gift of the Holy Name is a grace 
great and wonderful, if man attain unto the gift of departing, 
tliat of itself shalll 'guide him unto the gift of returning. 

285. Tlu’ough the ‘great mercy of the gift of departing 
skill we attain unto the compassion of the gift of returning.- 
If it were not tiie free gift of* the Blessed One, how should 
we attain unto wisdom in the land of purity? 

279. If we accept not tlie two divine gifts, the gift of 
entering tlie Promised Kingdom, and the gift of return into 
this evil world, then shall tlie wlieel of birth and death 
turn witli us forever. How slmll we endure to sink into the 
sea of soffiiring? 

IF. Confessions and Lamentations 

327. Though I seek refuge in the true faith of the 
Pure Land, yet liath not mine heart been truly sincei-e. 
Deceit and untruth are in my flesh, and in my soul is no 
clear sinning. 

328. In their outward seeming are all men diligent and 
tnith-spaakiug, but in their souls are greed and anger and 
unjust deoeitfulness, and in their flesh do lying and cunning 
triumph. 

329. Too strong for me is the evil of my heart. I can- 
not overcome it. Therefore righteous deeds, being mingled 
with tlifa poison, must be named the deeds of deceitfulness. 

330. Rham eless though I be and having no truth in 
my souI| yet the virtue of the Holy Name, the gift of Him 
that is enlightened, is spread thioughout the world through 
my words, I being as I am. 

331. There is no mercy in my soul. The good of my 
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fellow-men is not dear in mine eyes. If it were not for the 
Ark of Mercy, the divine piomise of the Infinite Wisdom, 
how should I cross the ocean of misery? 

332. I whose mind is filled with cunning and deceit as 
the poison of reptiles, am impotent to practice righteous 
deeds. If I sought not refuge in the gift of our Father 
I should die the death of the shameless. 

333. It is a token of tliis evil age that in this world, 
the priests tc^thr with the people in secret serve strange 
gods, while bearing the appearance of the devout son of 
Buddha. 

334. Sad and corrupt is it that the priests and people 
following after the superstitions of auspicious time and days, 
seek soothsaying and festivals, and worship the gods of 
hetiven and earth. 

337. Sad and sorrowful is it that all tlm priests and 
people now in the land of Japan, should worship the devils 
of heaven and eartli, in the name of the holy rites of 
Buddhism. 

841. Great sorrow is it in the wicked world of this age 
now so near its end that the high priests who are borne in 
the palanquin, and the monks who bear it now in Nara and 
Mount Hiyei, desire high secular rank as' the greatest honour. 


Shugaku Yamabe 
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OKGANISATION OF THE EASTERN 
BUDDHIST SOCIETY 

“ rjlHE pen is mightier than the sword ” has a far deeper 
A significance than is usually understood by most people. 
In truth, the progress of civilisation is to be guaged by what 
literature the world has produced, and not by how many wars 
and how bitterly they have been fought. The result of the 
erroneous conception of culture we have seen in the recent 
world-catatrosphe, the disastrous works of which are stiU in 
evidence everywhere. But at the same time we cannot deny 
the fact that a new dawn is banning to clear up the 
darkened horizon. The time has come for those who believe 
in peace and enlightenment and universal brotherhood. This 
is especially true with us Buddhists whose history has never 
been tainted with a war of conquest. We must now boldly 
walk out in the new light and endeavor to contribute what- 
ever share we r^^ as our own to the general stock of 
civilisation. 

Buddhism is a rdigion of peace and enlightenment, and 
especially the Mahayana school which has been cherished and 
devdoped by Far-Eastern people has so much light in it that it 
ought not to be kept under a bushd. We, the Mahayanists, 
want to make the whole world better acquainted with its 
teachings and see if there are not things in them which may 
benefidally be utilised for the amdioration of life. We have 
already snfiered too much from sordid industrialism and 
blatant militarism. Some of a higher idealism must be in- 
fused into our lives. 
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The Japanese Buddhists have hitherto been kept too 
ignorant of the original texts of thdr own religion, some of 
which are still extant. The Chinese transhtiions of the 
Tripitaka have been the sole source of our knowledge of 
Buddhism, and these days even this source is growing more 
and more inaccessible to the general public, not to speak of 
the original texts themselves. It will be most opportune, 
therefore, to present them with a new vernacular version of 
the Sanskrit or Pali texts. Such an attempt will surely prove 
a spiritual impetus not only to Eastern people but to the 
world at large when the translations appear also in some of 
the European languages. 

Buddhism is not a faith of the past, while it is full of 
the ancient wisdom. It is alive with faith and force, and the 
highest ideal of the Eastern people must be sought in it. By 
the organisation of the present Society, we, therefore, hope 
that the beacon of Buddhism, especially of Mahayana, will 
be placed in a higher stand than before not only in the land 
of its birth but in the West where unfortunately it has so for 
not been presented in its perfect form. 

For these reasons, we, the imdersigned, have organised 
the Eastern Buddhist Society, the provisionary rules of which 
me affixed below. 

Gessho Sasaki, Professor in Otani Buddhist 
University, Kyoto; 

Shugaku Yamabe, Librarian in Otani Bud- 
dhist University, Kyoto; 

Chizbn Akanuma, Professor in Otani Univer- 
sity, Kyoto; 

Beatrice Lane Suzuki, M. A. (Columbia 
University), Tokyo. 

Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki, Rxifessor in the 
Peers’ College, Tokyo. 
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THE EASTERN BUDDHIST SOCIETY 

Art. I. The name of the Society ' shall be The Eastern 
Buddhist Sodeiy. 

Art. U. The objects of the Socieiy shall be to study Bud- 
dhism, to publish the results of such study, as well as to 
' propagate the true spirit of Buddhism. 

Art. m. The Society shall, in order to carry out its objects, 
undertake the following works: 

(1) Trandation into Japanese of the original texts of 
Buddhism ; 

(2) Translation into European languages of the Buddhist 
texts now existing only in Eastern languages other than 
Sanskrit and Pali ; publication of studies in the Bud- 
dhist doctrines in Japanese or in any one of the Euro- 
pean hinguages ; 

(3) Publication of a magazine in English aiming at the 
propagation of Buddhism and also giving information 
as regards the literary acti\dties of Buddhist scholars in 
Japan. 

Art. lY. The Society shall consist of (1) such members as 
are in full sympathy with the objects of the Society and 
(2) such as actively engage themselves in its work. 

Mmnbers shall be elected by the Council, and every 
application for membership must be endorsed by twa 
members of the Society. 

Annual dues for members diall be ten yen. 

Art. V. All ejqpenses needed for canyii^ out the objects of 
the Society shall be met by the members’ dues and by 
general voluntary contributions. 

Art. YL The office of the Society shall be in Kyoto. 
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THE EASTERN BUDDHIST 

In conformity with one of the provisions made by the 
Eastern Buddhist Society, we have decided to publish the pre- 
sent magazine. It is to appear bi-monthly, that is, six issues 
a year, containing about 384 pages in all. We should like 
to publish it more frequently, but all depends on how the 
public will support it. 

A few words may not be amiss to prefece the publication 
of this sort of a mt^^izine. In the first place, Buddliism, es- 
pecially Mahayana, is very much misunderstood in the West. 
It is forgotten that Buddhism is a living force sKll actively 
at work in moulding the destiny of the East. It may be 
found clustered with many superstitions or antiquated lieUefs, 
but this is also the case with other living religions. As long 
as ever 3 d;hing living has its historical background, it is inevi- 
table that it harbors ^mething of anoclironism in it. The 
filing however is to dig into the essence of the matter, and 
this is what is undertaken by the present magazine. If our 
humble attempt succeeds even to a modest extent in dispelling 
some of the misunderstandings entertained by foreign critics 
concemii^ the true spirit of Alaliayana Buddliism, we shall 
be content with the result. 

One may say, “East is East and West is West”; but 
when we know that this antithesis comes more or loss from 
the for one’s emotional reaction to environment, and 

further that tliis emotional reaction is largely modifiable 
through an intellectual sympathy and mutual imderstanding, 
we must not stop short at merely stating disagreements ; but 
let us endeavor to dear up all tlie obstacles lying between 
the East and the West so that each may profit by tlie other, 
for our views are generally the half-views of half-men. And 
there is no doubt that Buddhism forms one of the key-notes 
that have struck deep into the hearts of the Eastern peoples. 
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Indeed, wiiJiout some knowledge of Buddhism the East maj 
temain forever an enigma to the West. 

Aestheticallj, the Japanese arts come from Buddhism, 
without which Kyoto and Nara, the two main birthplaces of 
the arts in Japan, would have long been robbed of their 
attractions. Even the minor arts such as tea-ceremony, flower- 
arrangement, landscape-gardening, and the composing of Hokku 
or Haiku, all of which are now closely interwoven with our 
daily life, would have suffered greatly if the influence of Bud- 
dhism had been withdrawn from the culture of the Japanese 
people. The art of fencing so vitally concerned with the 
making of the samurai in the olden days, strange to say, was 
also the outcome of the Buddhist doctrine of life and death. 

Ethically, the teaching of mercy based on the idea of 
oneness of all things has deeply affected the CMental outlook 
of life. Tire doctrine of karma and transmigration has also 
left its moral marks on the people. Even in these daj's of 
science and free research, we have Buddhist masses read over 
the dead, human and animal, that helped the specialists to 
be enlightened on some obscure points in anatomy, bacteriologj', 
medical chemistry, or what not. 

Philosophically, as an Indian product. Buddhism is highly 
tinged with intellectualism. Before the introduction of Western 
sciences. Buddhism has been the store-house of logic, metaphy- 
sics, theology, pychology, and cosmology. One of the chief 
reasons why so readily the Japanese could assimilate the 
highest flights of Western intellect was no doubt due to the 
Buddhist training through which the Japanese have gone for 
many long centuries. 

When these facts are considered, we realise how much 
Buddhism has done for the Japanese and for the East 
generally. The cherry-bloom season is now on and the whole 
<aty of Tokyo goes caay over it. Those who only see the 
wild orgies under the snowing blossoms and think they under- 
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stand the people, are quite mistaken. Let them wait imtil 
the twilight comes and let them h'sten to the temple bell 
ringing softly through the white clouds of flowers, — what 
calmness it imparts to entire surroundings! We foiget the 
maddened crowds, and are carried away to a land of visions, 
when for the first time we understand the m3rsterious foscin^ 
tion of Buddhism. We intend to throw Ught on those 
mysteries if we can. 

Lastly, Japan is a sealed country to the outside world 
as far as scholarly work on Buddhism is concerned. This is 
inevitable owing to the linguistic difficulties. Of course, Japa- 
nese Buddhism has her own problems which are not neces- 
sarily of interest to other peoples. But as one of the modem 
nations Japan cannot stand away from the rest of the world, 
not only politically and socially, but intellectunlly and spiri- 
tually. It will therefore l)e one of the functions of this journal 
to rejwrt scholarly activities in this country in connection with 
the study of Buddhism. 

Hinayana Buddhism in Pali has found many able ex- 
ponents, but the study of Buddhism in Sanskrit and especially 
in Tibetan and Chinese has not been so zealously pmsued. 
Except by a handful of scholars, Buddhism known as Mahu- 
yana has not yet received scholarly labor. In feict. Buddhism 
preserved and expounded in the Chinese language is a veri- 
table store-house where not only the lost Indian wisdom but 
the genius of - the entire East lies buried and awaits a thorough 
excavation. Besides its being a li-dng faith, Mahayana Bud- 
dhism, is, when it is historically considered, a great monument 
of the human soul. Its stru^les, its yearnings, and its 
triumphant and joyful cries are all recorded in it. The Maha- 
yana, therefore, is not the sole heritage of the East, and must 
be made accessible to the West. 
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T HK Japanese scholars, public men, and Buddhists are go- 
ing to celebrate the 1300th anniversary of Prince Sho- 
toku (674-d22), at Horyuji Temple, Nara, the first foundation 
of which was laid by him as r^;ent to the Empress Suiko. 
He was the second son of the Emperor Yomei, and it was 
through his decided attitude towards Buddhism that the latter 
began to take root firmly in the soil of the newly transplanted 
country. He built many temples and gave great encourage- 
ment to the growth of the fine arts in Japan. In those days 
Buddhism represented a superior culture to that which had 
already been reached by the Japanese, and the Prince was a 
most radical progressionist. Before .him all the conservatists 
and reactionaries were cowered. He was the author of the 
famous “Constitution of Seventeen Articles” in which he 
emphatically decrees that the Buddliist trinity should be kept 
in high reverence. He was a Buddhist scholar himself, and 
is recorded to have written commentaries on some of the 
important Buddhist Sutras, which are still in existence. He 
also built many charitable institutions devoting a part of the 
national revenue to those purposes. He was thus at once a 
statesman, artist, scholar, and social reformer. He died at 
forty-eight when there were still many things awaiting his 
strong and fai>sighted management. Without him, however, 
.the history of andent Japan and Buddliism in this country 
would have been quite difierent from what it has been. 

Another celebration which already took place in March 
at Mount Hiyei, near Kyoto, was the one thousand and one 
hundredth anniversary of the founder of the Tendai sect in 
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Japan. JUs name ,was SaicliQ and liisi pooithnmous title Den- 
gyo Daishi (767-822), To quote Mr. Junkei Washiwo, who 
writee in the March i^ue. of Tlie CentrcA Buddhism 
Igt) in substance as follows : “ When Dengyo established the 
Tendai sect on Hiyei, he was reaUj consolidating the founda- 
tions of Mahayana Buddhism in Japan. Prince Shotoku was 

forerunner, and wliat he did for Buddhism was successively 
and brilliantly carried out two hundred years later by Dengyiji,, 
The latter went to China to study Buddhism, and when he 
came back, his 6rst work was to open up Hiyei which would 
be the spiritual fountain for the empire of Japan.” ITie 
development of Buddhism and the advance of general culture 
was the result of his activities. When the spirit of his teach- 
ing, died -on Mt. Hiyei, Buddhism degenerated, and the new 
era of Kamakura Buddhism dawned to supplant the Hiyei. 

Nichiren (1222-1282) was one of tire greatest figures tliat 
ushered in the Blamakura Buddhism, which is distinguished 
from the previous Heian Buddhism by its vitality, independ- 
ence, originality, and complete assimilation of the continental 
ideals with tlicMO of the Japanese. The celebration of Nichi- 
ren’s septenary is now going on in Japan. Until the Kama- 
kura period during which he prospered, Japanese Buddhism 
was more or less an imported aflair from the continent ; there 
was in it no self-assertion, no spontaneous growth, in the 
sense that it was really wliat was wanted by the peo];)le 
generally. Being a son of a fisherman in an obscure vilhige 
in Awa, he was democratic in spirifi and knew that the Bud- 
dhism adopted by the court and studied at the aristocratic 
monasteries of Kyoto was no genuine thing appealing to the 
heart of the commoner. But his most aggressive attitude 
towards the other schools of Buddhism already in existence 
brought on him such antagonism that he had to go through 
many a, threat of death. Even now his followers arc quite 
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positive in the assertion of their fuih. They are also noted 
for their naticmalistio sjwt, which gimtiy appeals to soldiers. 
The septenary celehration of th^i unique personality in the 
history of Buddhism as well aS in that of Japan is taldng 
place at two centers of the Kichiren sect, one at Kominato, 
of Awa province, where he was bom, and at Mount Minobu, 
of Kai province, the place where his ashes are quietly resting 
after a most tempestuous life of sixiy-one years. 

A heated controversy has been going on for some time 
since last year between two or rather three Buddhist scholars 
of eminence concerning the authorship of a great Mahiiyana' 
book, known as Asvaghosha’s Awakening of Faith in the Mahcl- 
ydna. This was trandated into English by the editor of the 
present magazine some years ago. (This translation by the 
way requires a complete revision, which the editor intends to 
undertake before long.) Headers acquainted with this work 
know well that it is one of the most significant works in the 
history of Mahdyana Buddhism, for it marks a decided course 
in its development. The point of controversy is, “ Was Asva; 
ghosha its real author ? ” or rather, “ Was not the book written 
by a Chinese Buddhist scholar who had a wonderful knowledge 
of Buddhism and an intellect of the first grade ? ” Professor 
Sensei Mm'akami, of the Tokyo Imperial Universiiy, thinks 
it to be the work of a Chin^ Buddhist while he is unable 
to suggest the name of the real author. He is at any rate 
sure of the book’s not being Asvaghosha’s. Eev. Shinko 
Mochidsuki, of the Jodo sect, is of the same view, but ho is 
quite positive in his assertion that the Awakening rf Faith is 
no Indian work, but assuredly a Chinese production. Mr. 
Daijo Tokiwa, who lectures in the Tolyo Imperial Universify, 
is the upholder of the traditional view that Asvaghosha was the 
author and Poramurtha trandated it into Chinese. Internal 
and external evidences are produced on both sides. Dr. Mura- 
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kami, however, does not deny the important role the book 
jJayed in the history of Mahayfina Buddhism generally. Later 
we may have occasion to refer to the subject more in detail. 

The frontispieoe to the present issue of The Eadem 
Buddhist represents the &mous Kwannon Bosatsu of the 
Yumedono Sanctuary in JBbryuji, Nara, where the 1300th 
anniversary of its founder, ■ Prince Shotoku, is now being^ 
odebrated. This Kwannon traditionally r^^rded as the work 
of the Prince himsdf is what is known as a hibvtm or “ secret 
Buddha” and is ordinarily kept away from public sight. It 
was most carefully preserved all swathed in cotton cloth until 
Ernest Penollosa who was at the time professor of pliilosophy 
in the Tokyo University discovered it in 1884 for the first time 
in centuries. {Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art, pp. 50- 
61.) The Bostitsu is carved in wood and covered with gold- 
k>il. Inside the octagonal Yumedono there is a shrine on a 
double stone-pedestal, in which the statue is kept. To quote 
from Handbook of the Old Shrines and TempAes and Their 
Treamres (pp. 131-2), which was recently compiled by the 
Educational Department : “ When the panels are open, the 
Kwannon confronts us. But as the curtains hang low, it is 
necessary to raise part of them in order to have a better view 
of the Buddha. Even then the whole form is partly hidden 
by the figures standing in front. When however the side- 
panels are removed we can see the full profile of the holy 
image. The dignified attitude almost overawes ns. The 
Buddhist statues enshrined in this temple as well as in all 
the other temples in Nara are numberless, and each in its 
way has been the object of veneration ; but there is no statue 
amnug them that will strike us with such a spiritual force, 
compelling reverence and even worship, as this image of 
Kwaimon in the Yumedono Sanctuary. .... This is the most 
valuable relic that has come down to us — a work reminiscent 
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of the earliest days of Japanese Buddhist faitibi as expressing 
itseif in the purest imagination of art.”. The statue is a work 
of the Asuka period (552-644, a.d.). Esthetioallj oonsidered, 
according to Fenollosa, “the finest feature is the profile view 
of the head with its sharp Han nose, its straight clear fore- 
head, and its rather laige — ^almost u^r^id — lips, on which a 
quiet mysterious smile plays, not unlike Da Yind’s Mona 
Lisa’s. Becalling the archaic str&ess of [Egyptian art at its 
finest, it appears still finer in the sharpness and individuality 
of the cutting. Ip slimness it is like a Gk)thic statue from 
Amiens, but far more peaceful and unified in its single system 
of lines.” 
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SOME OF THE IMPORTANT BUDDHIST 
BOOKS* RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
IN JAPAN 

Some good dictionaries of Buddhism, both general and 
special, have been recently published, the principal ones of 
which are as follows: 

1. {BuJckyo Daijiten), by late Tokuno Ota. 

Large 8vo, pp. 1874. PuUy illustrated. This was the life 
work of the author who devoted many years to its completion 
all by himself. It contains more than 20,000 Buddhist terms 
of biography, gec^aphy, bibliography, and metaphymcs. Each 
term is referred to its original text where it occurs, and con- 
cisely but sufficiently explained. 

2* {Bukkyo Daijii), compiled by the Bud- 

dhist Coll^ of the Nishi Hongwanji, in three volumes with 
a full index separately. The first two only are published, and 
the remaining one with index is still in the press. The entire 
work will contain about 4.500 pages. Explanations are more 
popular than in Ota’s. Well illustrated. The dictionary when 
completed will ^.ve about 23,000 words. Being a work of a 
Shin-shn college, it naturally taids to be fuller in its special 
Une. 

{Mdjidm), by Otto Rosenberg, of the Petro- 
gtad Universify. This ia a Buddhist vocabulary based on 
Japanese reading and was to be followed by essa3n3 on Bud- 
dhifit dogmatics and Buddhist literature. The author studied 
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Boddbism in the Tokyo Imperial University and wra quite a 
promising sdiolar. UnfcKrtunately, he is now reported to have 
died on his way to Holland (or was it Ncnway ?) from Bussia 
where scholars have no chance to thrive at least for sometime 
under the new r^me. The book consists of 549 pages, and 
can be had at Kyobunkwan, Tokyo. 

{ZsmSm Jtien)t and {Zengaku 

Jiien). These are two dictionaries of Zen Buddhism; the 
first one is compiled by Eodo Yamada and published by 
Koyukwan, and the second by Nyoten Jimbo and Bunye Ando 
and published by Harako. They appeared almost simultane- 
ously in 1915. Each in one volume, 12 mo. The first dictionary 
has pp. 1556, and the second pp. 1146. Neither is complete 
to be a satisfactory dictionary of Zen Buddhism, but as the 
first attempts of this kind of work they have to a certain extent 
succeeded. We hope for a better one to appear before long. 

5. {Himitsu Jinn), which is a dictionary of 

Ehingon Buddhism. One volume, 12mo, pp. 1134. Compiled 
by Gakujim Tomita. This mystic of Buddhism is full of 
special technical terms, which are sealed symbols to ordinary 
students. Besides, it has so many gods, Buddhas, Bodhisat- 
tvas, and other spiritual beings, each of wholu has quite a 
specific function to perform in the mystic rituals of the Shingon 
sect. Most of such terms have never been explained in a 
form of dictionary, as they were only orally transmitted from 
one scholar to another. While this work is not quite satis- 
factory to the requirements of the general reader, we have to 
congratulate the author on his venturesome undertaking. 

5. (Mjapon Bvkhi Jlmmd Jisho), 

a biographical dictionary of Japanese Buddhism, by Junkei 
Wa^wo. One volume, 8vo, pp. 1300. It contains the bio- 
graphical sketches of about 6000 monks and nuns of Bud- 
dhism who lived in Japan during 1350 years since the intro- 
duction of Buddhism to this country. 
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(Sukkyo Jiten), is a bandy dictionary of 
Buddbism. One volume, 16mo, pp. 1265. CompUed by G, 
Sasaki, 0. Akanuma, S. Tamabe, and otbera, 1909. It ex- 
plains about 20,000 Buddbist terms of various kinds. 


8- (/S7^^wo Jodohjo Shi). This is a bistory 

of tbe Pure Land doctrine in China ; two volumes, 12mo, pp. 
360 eacb. Tbe development of tbe Pure liand doctrine in 
China, since the first introduction of Buddbism there in 243 
B. C. till towards the end of the eighteenth century, is traced 
in outline. 

(Bidm Deshi Den), by Sbugaku Yamabe. 
One volume* 12mo, pp. 680. This contains biographical sket- 
ches of more than fifty disciples of the Buddha, which are com- 
piled from the Pour Agama and other scriptures. Third ed., 
1920. 

10. (Agon no Bukkyo). or Buddhism of the 

Agamas. By Chizen Akanuma. One volume, 12mo, pp. 500. 
It is divided into tree parts, Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha, 
and describes characteristics of Buddhism as recorded in the 
four Chiness Agamas, which are compared with the Pali 
texts. 1921. 

11* (^Kyb-gyd-aldnsho), edited by Gendo 

Nakai. 8vo, one voL ; pp. 584, with supplement (pp. 388). 
The title means “ Teaching, Practice, Faith, and Attainment,” 
and the book is the fundamental text-book of the Shin-shu 
followers. The present edition carefully compares the three 
original copies of Shinran Shonin, who is the author of the 
text, and its several older editions. It contains a chronolo^cal 
study and an index. An altogether useful text for the followers 
and students of the Pore Land doctrine. 1920. 

12. (/«c?o no Bvkkyo Bijitau), by 

Professor Bunzaburo Matsumoto. 12mo, pp. 400. Treats of 
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the Indian Buddhist arts such as arohiteoture, sculpture, and 
panting. Besides the Gandara arts, it describes the essential 
features 6f the Gupta arts and tiieir influence on those of China 
and Japan. 

13. {SaiiJci no BnkTcyo), or “Buddhism of 

Western Ijands,” by Eyotai Hadani. 12mo, pp. 606. It goes 
without saying that Buddhism occupies a most important 
position in the history of Eastern civilisation, but its own 
history in India and espedaJly in the so-called “Western 
Countries” is filled with dark spots which we are 

still unable to illuminate. When those antequarians and ex- 
cavators who are interested in the exploration of Central Asia 
furnish ns with complete reports concerning their various 
findings, we may hope to get some light where we ai‘e at 
sea. In the present work the author has gathered as many 
materials ns he could from the old Chinese historical and 
biographical literature recording the lives and travels of those 
brave and fnith-buming Chinese Buddhist pilgrims and 
seekers of the sacred texts, who travelled west of China 
through Central Asia, even as far as to India, during the 
earlier periods of Buddhism in China. He has arranged 
these materials systematically in this book so that we can 
have a glimpse into the states of Buddhism in those lost 
countries. Many facts are presented here which are mostly 
inaccessible to Western scholars not acquainted with the 
Chinese language. Published by Horinkwan, Kyoto, 1914. 
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